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ined the ‘ 
From the Englishman’s Magazine. pically examined that we become sensible of their h . 
HE IS GONE! HE IS GONE! deousness and monstrosity. _- : ADVENTURES 
Tue Tuames Tunnet.— Early in the preceding week DURING 


He is gone! he is gone! 
Like the leaf from: the tree ; 
Or the down that is blown 
By the wind o’er the lea. 
He is fied, the light-hearted! 
‘Yet a tear must have started 
To his eye, when he parted 
From love-stricken me! 


, He is fled! he is fled ! 

Like a gallant so free, 
Plumed cap on his head, 
’ And sharp sword by his knee ; 
While his gay feathers fluttered, 
Surely something he muttered, 
He at least must have uttered 

A farewell to me! 


He’s away ! he’s away! 
To far lands o’er the sea— 
And many’s the day 
Ere home he can be; 
But where’er his steed prances, 
Amid thronging lances, 
Sure he’ll think of the glances 
That love stole from me! 


He is gone! he is gone! 
Like the leaf from the tree ! 
But his heart is of stone 
If it ne’er dream of me! 
For I dream of him ever !— 
His buff coat and beaver, 
And long sword, O! never 
Are absent from me ! 


from lIate F J received 
Selections from Inte Foreign, Journals 


Tue Inrtvenza—“ Pray, mamma,” said a little girl 
of five years old, “ why do people die?” “ use, my 
dear, it is God Almighty’s pleasure,” answered mamma, 
in that self-complacent tone which indicates a con- 
sciousness of perfect propriety and wisdom. During an 
evening of the next week, somebody was observing, thot 
ten persons had died in the neighbourhood, that morn. 
ing, of the influenza. “God Almighty has been taking 
his pleasure to-day, mamma,” exclaimed the child. 


Gotv.—A M. Legrand proposes to treat scrofulous 
diseases with preparations of gold. The Arabs were 
the first people who recommended this metal to be used 
internally, and M. Legrand considers it as one of the 
strongest of all stimulants. He has been remarkably 
successful in his experiments, even when the patients 
have laboured under all the disadvantages arising from 
waut vf vicantiuves, 400 indigenves 

More.—In a memoir communicated to the Society of 
Natural Sciences at Neufchatel, a curious fact ig stated 
respecting the mole. As it burrows under und it 
always turns its back to the sun, proceeding from east 
to west in the morning and west to east in the evening. 


The following Sigenets note from General Chi- 
om to General Evans, is amusing and characteris. 


“ Dear E., what do you next propose be donc,— 
Take Fontarabia?—” 
No, dear C., I-run.” 


Imrrovements THE Vatican.—The Vatican has 
lately received a great accessiun of treasury connected 
with science and the arts, and various improvements are 

A new Etruscan museum has been formed, 
in which are to be placed the most valuable relics con- 
nected with the arts. The celebrated sculptor, Thor- 
waldsen, has assisted in the formation of the museum, 
aided by several eminent painters and architects.—Jour- 
nal des Artistes. 

Moruers.—Four good mothers have given birth to four 
bad daughters :—Truth has produced Hatred; Success, 
Pride; Security, Danger; and Familiarity Contempt. 
And, on the contrary, four bad mothers have produced 
as many good daughters; for Astronomy is the offspring 
of Astrology; Chemistry, of Alchemy ; Freedom, of Op. 
pression ; and Patience, of Long-suffering. 

Sin Watrer Scorr.—Twenty-two: bad poets have 
written epitaphs upon this celebrated author. What a 

in it would be to the world if sir Walter were now writ- 

theirs !— Tin Trumpet. 

Tur Duxe or Is not gaining a great 
Victory the most glorious thing in the world ?” observed 
@lady to the Duke of Wellington at the time of the occu- 
pation of Paris by the allies. ‘The duke replied, “ It is 
the greatest: of all calamities except a defeat.” A memo- 
table saying, and worthy the greatest man of this or 
any other age.—Age. 

Parer From Beet-Roor.—In France a coarse brown 
per is manufactured from the refuse of the beet-root, after 
the saccharine ay has been extracted ; and it is intend. 
ed also to establish a paper manufactory at the beet-root 
a. refinery now erecting at Thames Bank, Chelsea. 

Nat. Hist. 

We find persons who sre actuated in all their tastes 
and feelings by a spirit of contradiction. They like no- 
ing that other le do, and have a natural aversion 
to whatever is agreeable in itself. They read books that 
no one else reads; and are delighted with passages that 
Ro one understands but themselves. They only arrive 
at beauties through faults and difficulties; and all their 
Conceptions are brought to light by a sort of Cesarean 
Process. ‘This is either an affectation of singularity ; or 
. a taste, that can relish nothing that is obvious and 

mple. 

American anp Taverns.—The loftiest roofs 

an American town are, invariably, its taverns; and, 

nto ae over the matter as it may, I shall 
contend that s a thing is, at least, unseemly to the 
eye. With us it is not Gog and Magog, but grog or no 
A we are either a tame plane of roofs, or a pyramid 
n honour of brandy and mint-juleps. When it comes to 
the worship of Gop, each man appears to wish a nutshell 
0 contain himself and his own shades of opinion; but 
where there is a question of eating and drinking, the tent 
of Pari Banou would not be large enough to hold us— 
Cooper. 

Many are man’s hypocrisies, and countless are the con. 
Yentional falsehoods that float about in the bustle of so- 

ty, as unheeded as motes in the sunbeams, or as ani- 
malcule in water; it is only when they are microsco- 


~ 


‘are now in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 


‘from al 


the annual meeting of the proprietors of this undertaking 
was held at the City of London tavern, for the purpose of 
receiving the report of the directors and to elect new 
ones, and for other matters of business. The chairman, 
Mr. Benjamin Hawes, said the report which had been 
drawn u E the directors, and which would be read, 
catinat the material facts they had to bring to the 
notice of the meeting. He was glad to say that the works 
of the Tunnel were going on, though not very fast, sti 

bent J regularly, systematically, and securely. works 
had been carried nearly through the most dangerous part 
of the river, and the ee re the resumption 
of the works was 135 feet. He had to pay a meak of 


‘| respect to the engineer (Mr. Brunel). That the public 


interest remained unabated, it need only be mentioned 
that the last year 37,270 visiters had been down the Tun- 
nel, exceeding by 8,000 the number of visiters who had 
i the works in the previous year. The secretai 

then read the report and a statement of the accounts. ‘It 
appeared that a sum of 25,0001. had been receivéd from 
erat that the expense in salaries, works, &c. 

d been about 2,200/.; and the receipts from visiters in 
the last half year had been 9851. 17s. The total amount 
received from the Exchequer Bill Loan Comuniesioners 
up to the present time has been 65,0001. 

A Miscreant Farner.—An atrocious at mur- 
der was lately made by a person residing at ‘Trieste, in 
Italy, who had a large family, and conceived the horrible 

ject of ridding himself of them all in a manner not to 
excite suspicion. For this purpose he pprchased a small 
pleasure-boat, in the bottom of which he made an aper- 
ture, which he carefull stopped with a plug. He then 
tovk out his wife and r children on a little excursion, 
and when ata distance from the shore removed the plug, 
and swam for his own life, leaving his family to their 
fate. Fortunately his murderous designs were frustrated 
by the timely arrival of assistance, which rescued the 
intended victims from their danger. On the failure 
of his attrocious design the miscreant fled, without leav- 
ing any clue to the discovery of his retreat. 

A JuRYMAN MusT NoT BE DEAF.—At the Monmouth 
(England) Assizes, a juryman asked to be excused from 
service. Mr. Baron land: “On what ground, sir?” 
Juryman: “I am deaf, my lord.” Mr. Baron Bolland: 
“Can you hear what I say ?” Juryman: “ Fou ay lord, 
can only hear on side.” Mr. Baron land 
« m you may go, sir. juryman ought to have two 
ears ; it is his duty to hear both sides.” 

Porsutts or Lirez—A man is thirty years old before he 
has any settled thoughts of his fortune. It is not com- 
pleted before fifty—he falls a building in his old age, and 
dies by the time his house is in a condition to be painted 
and glazed. 

Daisy.—The word daisy is a thousand times pronoun- 
ced without our cdverting. to the beauty of its etymology 

A Fauenp at Court.—In illustration of Scotish saga- 
city, Count Browne related a curious anecdote of one 
Grant, a Scotsman in the service of the great Frederick 
of Prussia. Grant was observed one day fondling the 
king’s favourite dog. ‘ Are you fond of dogs?” said 
Frederick. “No, please your majesty,” replied Grant, 
“ bat we Scots have a saying that it is right to secure a 
friend at court.” “You are a sly fellow,” said the mo- 
narch, “ recollect for the future that you have mo occasion 
at this court for any friend but myself.” Grant rose after- 
wards with great rapidity, and was intrusted with the 
command of the most important fortresses in the king- 
dom. 


Lorp Norta.—During a debate on ship-building some 
tedious speaker entered on a historical detail, in which, 
commencing with Noah’s ark, he traced the progress of 
the art regularly downwards. When he came to build 
the Spanish armada, Sir Grey inadvertently awoke the 
slumbering premier, who enquired at what era the ho- 
nourable gentleman had arrived. Being answered, ‘We 
* Dear Sir 
Grey,” said he, ‘why not let me sleep a century or two 
more ?”—Memoirs of Sir John Sinclair. 

Loneevity.—A paper on longevity was lately read be. 
fore the Royal College of physicians in London, by Sir 
Henry Halford—in which that gentleman Iaid it down, 
that of all classes of men, the husbandman, or he whose 
occupation was in the open fields, enjoyed the longest life 
—and the life of the sailor was the shortest. Sir Henry 
was of opinion, that study did not ordinarily ,have the 
effect of shortening a man’s mortal career. 

Narurat History.—A German naturalist mamed Behn 
has recently made public the result of some observations 
which he had made, leading to an original discovery in 
the natural history of the insect tribe. He has found that 
there is a circulation of a sustaining fluid throughout the 
whole extent of the body of grubs of hemipterous insects ; 
and that this circulation is altogether independent of the 
circulation of the dorsal vessel. It was the belief of M. 
Cuvier that these insects had no circulation at all, and he 
was confirmed in this opinion by the most learned ana. 
tomists and naturalists, who had come to the same con- 
clusion after the closest and most patient microscopic 
observations. M. Behn has obseived a circulation and 
pulsation in these newly discovered vessels, not only much 
more es rapid than those in the dorsal vessels, but 
ecerm and at times interrupted altogether for some 
seconds. The principal seats of pulsation are the upper 
extremities of the legs. These movements appear to be 
caused by a little membrane which seems to be slightly 
curved at the point of articulation. This singular organ 
and its functions appear to be so much the more worthy 
of fixing the attention of naturalists, as they totally differ 

T the phenomena of circulation hitherto known to 
the world of science. 

On Ash Wednesday, according to an ancient custom, 
the inhabitants of the commune of Rauzau, in the Gi- 
ronde, made the effigy of a man, in straw, clothed it with 
some old ragged garments, tied it to a stake surrounded 
by combustibles, and set the whole mass on fire. A dog 
who was present at this auto da fe, recognising the 
clothes, mistook the figure for his master, to whom they 
belonged. The faithful animal rushed into the flames 
to deliver him from the impending fate, and was with 

reat difficulty withdrawn, nor could he be withheld until 
fe had fully recognised his master, who was alive and 
merry among the crowd. 

A valuable discovery has just been made at Rome, 
namely, of a manuscript life of Pope Alexander VII, at- 
tributed to Cardinal Sforza. This work has been brought 
to light from the dust of the old libraries by the learned 
Abbé ‘Titto Ciccomi. ' 


A Journey Pverlany to 


By Way of Egypt, Syria, arid the Holy Land. 


BY MAJOR SKINNER, 
_ AUTHOR OF “ EXCURSIONS IN INDIA.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Journey resumed—View .of the Sea of Galilee—Miserable road 
—My self-congratulation unpleasantly disturbed—Village of 
Goneytri—Mount Hermon—Squalid women—Nnmerous of- 
fers of lodgings—Pestilential spots—Post-house—String of 
women-—Ancient road—Herd of pilgrims— Beautiful Arme- 
nian—Town of Sasa—Its abominable condition—Merriment 
caused by my Frank dress—Arab reception—Khan-el-Sheach 
—Piain of Damascus—Approach to the city—Scene of the 
comversion of St. Paul—Silk weavers—Reception by the 
guard of the Egyptian army—Hassan deprived of his weapons 
quarters in the Franciscan convent—Ibrahim Pasha’s 

tothe Franks. 2 
March 5—The croaking of the frogs denoted rain, 
which came down with great violence during the night, 
and joined with their clamour to keep me awake. At 
daylight I set off, and for more than an hour passed over 

a paved road, which, originally a most excellent way, is 

now, from its neglected state, rather a hindrance than an 

advantage. From the top of the hill where the pavement 
ended is a fine view of the Sea of Galilee and the heights 
about it; but the road was so miserable that I scarcely 
had leisure to observe the scenery. It appeared a bag 
fall of large stones, between which the horses put their 
feet occasionally, and came down upon their knees. We 
mot meet a human being. What a picture of deso- 
tion ! 


When midway between the river and the village of - 


Goneytri, we entered what in this country may be called 
a wood, generally of dwarf oaks lopped of their branches, 
‘which are carried away for fire. By the banks of a clear 
stream was a ruined wall, where a few Arab huts may 
have been. I sat down beneath it, in just such a spot as 
a knight errant would have chosen to refresh himself in. 
The grass was green and rich, and the horses were al- 
lowed to roam among it, while we breakfasted upen 
cakes and figs, and scooped up the cuol water with our 
hands. I was so pleased’ by the solitude and quiet of the 
place, which J never should have enjoyed had I waited 
for a caravan at Saphet, that I could not avoid lecturing 
my squire,as Don Quixote might have done his under 


similar circumstances, upon the absurdity of compan 


and guards through so deserted a country, who cou 
by their attentions, and thwart by their idle- 
ness or obstinacy. 

I had just finished my oration, when a shot was fired 
frora behind: the ball whizzed over my head, and struck 
a stone on the opposite side. The Turk sect off to catch 
the horses, while Hassan and I jumped up and peeped 
over the wall. Nobody was to be seen, and all was as 
still as before. I had mothing more to say in behalf of 
solitude, and prepared to leave my pleasant retirement, 
when [ perceived an Arab erecping through the trees 
with a matchlock in his hand, endeavouring to reach the 
shelter of a hut that stood among them. We called to 
him, and, when he stopped, advanced on foot to meet him. 
He had not had time to reload. Iasked him to show me 
his gunpowder, and, observing that it was very bad, 
shook a quantity from my own flask into his hand, and, 
mounting on horseback, rode away, without saying one 
word about the shot. He stood for some time staring at 
us, and when we had got nearly out of sight, called several 
times to usto return. I had finished the adventure per- 


fectly to my own satisfaction, and left him at a good trot. * 


I have not the least idea whether or not the ball was de- 
signed for any of my party ; but this I may say, that I 
saw nothing else worth firing at. 

We reached the village of Goneytri about four o'clock. 
On approaching it the scenery changes; the country is 
flatter, and more plentifully wooded; a river flows over 
the plain before, and on the left hand towers the chain of 
Anti-Libanus, the white-headed Mount Hermon conspi- 
cuous above all. There has once been a wall round the 
village, but it has been beaten down by the raig, and the 
river has flooded all within it. As I stood with my hand- 
kerchief at my nose to reconnoitre the place,—for it was 
more corrupt than any spot I had-yet passed, and the 
whole way was strewed with dead animals,—some wo- 
men ran to the tops of their houses, and, waving a wel- 
come to me, offered me lodging within them. “Come to 
mine, O Frank !” they all cried. 

E wascompletely perplexed by this show of civility, 
for more squalid and forbidding damsels I never beheld. 
Tt was beginning to raim, and I had no alternative. One 
woman more earnest than the rest still stood aloft, hold- 
ing together a long blue shift with her left hand, while 
with the other she beckoned to me to approach. All the 
dogs by this time, the pictures of famine, had scrambled 
to the top of the wall, and were howling most pitifully. 
I could not resist this united concert, and entered the vil- 
lage by abreach in the wall. Directly in front was a 
stagnant pool, and asses and cows, that had been dead 
some time, growing green about it. 

- I flew for shelter to the woman’s hut, which stood ina 
cluster of others. Ata. little distance across the threshold, 
lay a dead horse: she was pulling at its hind legs to 
make room for me to pass. I pushed away from her 
as if she had been a Gorgon, But there was no spot 
tainted in the place. I could stand it no more, and Eo 
through the gate, which was close at hand, to the banks 
of the river, where I sat in the rain until Hassan should 
discover some abode for me, for the horses could go no 
further, and I was not in a plight to weather the storms 
that were coming. 


This is a post-town of Syria, it seems; and there is a 


hut for the couriere against the wall, to which they sent 
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to invite me. I returned therefore and took advantage 
of their offer. ‘wo dirty sleepy-looking Tartgzrs were 
smoking on the floor, and in an inner chamber stood 
their horses, The place had in some degree escaped the 
general pollution, but little was to be said for its cleanli- 
ness. We had a most smoky mess for dinner, to which 
I was able to add a fowl, the only living thing besides the 
people and the dogs that had escaped the wreck of the 
village. It rained very hard daring the night, and my 
post-house was assailed by a succession of travelers and 


their beasts that filled it nearly to suffocation. One of — 


the horses, finding himself crowded in the taner chamber, 
kicked his neighbours out of the way, and came and lay 
down among us. Nobody was disposed to turn hint oat. 
I stretched my bed close m front of him, for he promised 


to be the most agreeable animal of the party ; and lay | 


until daylight téte-d-téte with him. 

I followed a string of women through the broken walt 
of Goneytri, a little after dawn, to the barks of the river, 
whither they were tramping for water with vessels on 
their heads, and abeut their heels the most absurdly wide 
trousers that ever were invented, which made them walk 
as if they had chains on their legs. These damsels, who 
live on the borders of the paradise of Damascus, haye as 
little of the hourt in their appearance as can be ima- 
gined : they are precisely such spectres as-ene would ex- 
pect to find m the filth and wretcheduess they spring 
from. As they filed before me, I congratulated’ myself 
on having escaped the ministry with which their poverty 
induced them to threater me. 


In the flourishing days of Syria, the paved road, which ~ 


now in meny places is singularly preserved, must have 
been a most exeeHent one. Whenever F came to a rem- 
nant of any extent F was able to trot’ briskly on; but 
where it is broken it afforde-the vilest path im the world. 
In the midst of the most difficult part of it we came 
in contaet with a herd of pilgrims going to Jerusalem. 
There were three hundred‘at least, mounted’ on lirses, 
mules, and asses. They were rollimg and'splashing about 
as if they had been in Boats adtift ina storm. The wo-. 
men were: perched astride upon their bedding and’ bag- 
gage, their feet in large yellow boots hanging over the 
animals’ shoulders, muffled completely in veils and sheets. 
We beeameso mingled, that F dismounted by a stunted 


oak-tree, and stood’ there till they sliould pass: They . 


were Armenians ; and, notwithstanding the solitude and 
labour of the way, kept: their faces closely veiled. There 
was one, however, towards the end’ of the string, so ex- 
quisitely beautiful, that she ventured to show-me her face, 


it‘was the only one wortlf such display. felt sorey 


almost that she had‘ raised the enrtaim fram «4 theely 
pictare. could’do nothing but think of it. It‘Brought 
to my memory Eudocia, im the siege of Damascus, who, 
with alf her ctiarms,. was probably huddied in this very 
manner, on the: pirmacle of Her wardrobe, when: flying 
from her apostate Jover and’ the Saracens. TF must not, 
however, endeavour to dissipate the ronrance of the East, 
for nothing is so-necessary as to gild the ancomfortable 
realities that constantly come to shake it:. 

* About three-o’clock, with a train of mults laden with 
cotton from Nabtous, I reached the town of Sasa. The 
wall was newly white-washed, and E'was deceived into a 
belief that EF should be well off there.. Atout it were a 
few poplar trees, and’among them-womer wasting them- 
selves inva: stream that ffowed from the river by: which it 
stands. ‘Piis was novel sight, and gave me as favour. 
able an impression of the people as the-walls had done of 
the towm F détermined therefore to fiirish. my day’s jour- 
ney where: there seemed: to be so much: elvantiness, A 
few green knoll gave a cheerful'aspect'to the-plaee. Qn 
their heights strayed frorses with their rich housings upon 
them, while: the- riders sat: in picturesque. parties at the 
bases. 

The town liad’ shared tlie-same calamity, however, with 


less inviting spots; for, as F came nearer to the walls, I 


found the carcasses: of dead animals even more numerous 


- than at Goneytri. Camels, that appeared to have died 


with their loads: on,. were corrupting on. the roads How 


can people contrive to breathe in sueh an atmosphere! No 


birds of prey, ner the jackal, nor the dogs,—ready enough 
to remove such. a nuisance at all times,—have shown the 
least inclination to do so here. F rode into the only gate 


of the eity ; it was choked up with mud. On each side - 


was a colonnade used for a khan, equally filled with 
nant filth. ‘ 


The inhabitants were Tounging in a clear space in the 


midst of the city. JF appeared so strangely among, them, 
that they reecived me with shouts of laughter. E still wore 
the Frank dregs, and every attempt I miade to advance 
but increased their merriment. I stood very nsuch per- 
plexed in the midst of the facetious town for some mi- 
nutes. There being no prespeet of a lodging, F turned 
my horse to go away, followed with shouts to the very 
gate. I was, in faet, fairly hooted out of the place, and 
plodded on towards Da:nascus with a very ilt grace. The 
river had overflowed the bridge that crossed it, and we 
had some difficulty in accomplishing a passage. The 
road beyond was excellent, and we trotted on with some 
activity; Anti-Libanas stretehing towards the desert on 
the left hand, a few gentle hills rising from the plain to 
its base, but scarcely a village to be seen. 5 
After two hours’ ride, the river ran at the bottom of a 
winding dell, in which were some beautiful spots of rich 
grass, covered over with sheep.. I was inelined to esta- 
blish myself for the night on one of them; but a few vil- 
lages, at long intervals apart, promised food at any rate, 


” ifniot more agrecable shelter. A clump of olive trees, or 


lines of poplars, marked their situations. It is desolate 
to pass over so rich a country for so many hours without 
meeting with a habitation. Mcn cannot live in isolated 
situations here : they must flock together, and every pal- 
try place must be defended by a wall. ; 


[t was just dusk when I entered a square building, in 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


the midst of flocks and herds coming home for the night. 
They occupied the area in the centre, while the terrace 
rah found the top of the building, peopled to overflowing. 
I found an Arab reception in one of the huts, and feasted 
with the family by the side ofa fire-place with’a chimney 
to it! They are now common; for even Goneytri had 
chimneys to its miserable houses. The women cooked 
and served our dinners, and remained patiently in a.cor- 
ner till tlie crumbs which fall to their lot were ready for 
them. 

I am so accustothed to recline upon a mat among in- 
sects and unsavoury smells, or to sit cross-legged at a 
pyramid of rice, scrambling with black fingers about it, 
that I feel in a moment as comfortable as if I were in- 
troduced to the most luxurious hotel in Europe. It is 
never possible to see more than halfway through the mys- 
terious chambers of an Arab hut. The only light falls 
from the door, which, standing on one side, scarcely gives 
a glimmer to the rest of the place, which is occupied with 
‘the singular furniture, and cooking utensils, weapons, and 
different articles of food. We had not much space to 
sleep in; but a quieter spot than “ Khan-el-Sheach” never 

The day was well up before we awoke; and, as my 
‘host insisted upon giving a breakfast of new bread and 
mew milk, the sun had risen before we commenced our 
- fide to Damascus. This khan is situated on the borders 

-of the “ Barahdu,” and called “ E] Sheach,” from an aro- 
smatic plant very common aboat it, so named by the Arabs, 
-and used by them for fuel. We were in the plain of Da- 
‘mascus, sown all over with barley, and watered by the 
“ Barahdu,” and many streams flowing from it. The 
igrain is kept for some time under water, as rice is; and 
dow embankments of mud divide the plots, which receive 
their allowance alternately. ‘The river is now fuil, and 


- .-appears of a good breadth. It rises sometimes very sud- 


-dehly. This season, some people were washed away by 

‘it, close to the khan in which I spent last night. 

_ , The mist that hung over the plain prevented my see- 

‘ing Damascus till the sun was so high that its many domes 

and minarets glittered among the palm-trees, that seemed 

“to rival them in number, like a scene of enchantment. 

It appeared indeed an inviting spot; and, contrasted with 

‘the rugged gray mountains behind it and the deserted 

‘walley before, (for, although rich in grain, there is not a 

habitation to be seen but those of the city and its imme- 

diate suburb,) it gave me an idea of the magic doings of 
the genii, and looked as if it had suddenly been created. 

In this country there is no gradual improvement or in- 

 ereasing population as you approaeh a capital ; the blood 

stagnates in the heart, or only circulates to convey its 
humours abroad. 

_ It was on this plain that the miraculous conversion of 

St. Paul occurred; and some where near the road the 

tmonks have marked the very spot. We passed through 

“the village of Daruaide, in which there is a sufficiently 

clean khan, with carpets and mats spread about it, and 

where the strong flavour of coffee will certainly attract 
the traveller to rest a while. From it to Damascus we 
joined in a more animated scene. We crossed several 
streams, led from the river among the gardens, which 
‘were composed of vines, almond and mulberry trees, and 
divided by walls of mud, which—for nothing can be com- 
plete.in the East—were crumbling down in all directions. 

I was struck by the appearance, as | imagined, of a 

eamp close to the walls of the city: every housc was 
_by several ‘small domes, as white as snow ; 
gave to the village “ El Adam,” which they com- 
posed,the form of a cluster of bell tents. We passed 
over its: cemetery, which was tolerably full. At the head 
of every grave was a green branch or a bunch of fresh 
flowers. As we filed through narrow lanes between the 
aud walls I have alluded to, where silk-weavers were 
' engaged in twisting their many-coloured threads along 
the way, as in a rope-walk, gardens were discerned on 
both sides with all their trees in blossom, and I thought 
Damascus:really was the paradise the Mussulmans ima- 
gine it-to be. The wail of the city is a wholesome check, 
however, to such a delusion. It appears to be in ruins ; 
and all arouad.it is poor and wretched. 

1 entered the gate of the Christian quarter of the town, 
and was glad to see the guard composed of the Egyptian 
army. They welcomed me with smiles, as if they con- 
ceived that their destiny and that of the Franks were 
closely united ; for so perfectly has Mehemet Ali banished 
bigotry from among his soldiers, that they look with less 
brotherly feelings upon a Turk than upon an European. 

I had given over my arms to Hassan, that he might 
make some appearance as he rode through the streets, 
and he had planted them about him in the most conspi- 
yous manner. He was very soon, however, shorn of his 

splendour. It is forbidden to carry weapons of any des- 
cription within the wails. 1 was obliged to submit, there- 
fore, to:his being disarmed ; and deposited my pistols with 
. the officer-of the guard, who promised to return them in 
’ the course of the day, on recewing an order from the 
governor. 

At eleven o’clock I reached the Franciscan convent, 
and found a kind reception from the superior, a Spaniard, 
who warned me that it was Lent, and that if I remained 
his guest, 1 must submit to very scanty fare for a time 
at any rate. I resolved, therefore, to mortily myself, 
and took possession of a paneled room covered with the 
ill-painted figures of saints. 1 passed through a very long 
and narrow. street to the one in which the convent stands, 
which merits the name of“ straight.” 

Since Ibrahim Pasha took Damascus, a great change 
in the behaviour of the Damascenes has been effected. A 
Frank may walk in his proper dress through the town 
without molestation; and the governor, Sherif Bey, has 
requested that all may continue to do so; for he is anxious 
'. that the garb, ugly as it must scem.to those of a more 
flowing robe, should be respected, if not admired. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Mahomedan sabbath—Procession of shrouded women—Mounte- 
banks—Richly dressed Turks—Mourners round a tomb— 

Picturesque scene—Women of Damascus—The new pasha, 

Sherif Bey—Eastern tournament—Favourite garden—Strange 

effect produced by the Frank dress—Convent of the Francis- 

‘cans—My bed-room~—Complaints of the monks—An offender 

punished —Disast consequences of attempting public im- 

provements—Convent of the Capuchin order—Solitary monk 

—Mr. Tod, an English h Punish t for circulating 

the Bible. 

March 14th, Friday, the Mahomedan sabbath. After 
mid-day prayers, the Mussulman population was all in 
motion, on their way to pass the afternoon in the gardens 
that constitute their paradise. Travellers may write for 
ever, but they cannot hope to convey to one unacquainted 


with Eastern scenes, the appearance of an Eastern 
gathering.- I joined in the throng: that was passing 
through the principal gate, and, as I was still in the Eu- 
ropean dress, attracted an uncomfortable degree of no- 
tice. 

I was bewildered with the variety of figures in the 


- erowd; a line of women enveloped in white sheets, filed 


slowly towards the burial-ground, where they usually 
take up their positions as if they were on their return 
to their graves; their faces hidden with dark-coloured 
handkerchiefs, or so shrouded within the folds of their 
linen coverings that not a feature was to be seen. They 
seemed all of the same dimensions, and moved with 
the same gait ; their feet, in yellow boots, just appeared 
below the white drapery, and gave them the air, as they 
waddled along, of gigantic ducks. Mountebanks and 
musicians threw themselves in the way; the former 
tumbling and grimacing before every fresh party that 
came from the gate, and the latter shrieking and drum. 
ming in their ears till they received a few “ paras” for 
their pains. A perpetual clinking of brass cups an- 
nounced where cool water was to be bought ; and. bread 
and fruit were cried for sale in the name of the prophet, 
so loud that it was heard above all the other noises. 
Richly-dressed Turks, upon horses burthened with their 
finery, pranced along the road, their attendants carrying 
djerids beside them; while more sober figures, upon 
white asses or mules, moved deliberately on with their 
amber-mouthed pipes at their lips. ‘The season is mild, 
the colours of the men’s dresses are various and gay,— 
pink, white, and sky-blue flaunting the wind as they 
gallop. 

Within an arch, close to the gateway, stands a tomb, 
near which is a stall for coffee. Many women were col- 
lected round the former, as if in performance of some rite 
in devotion of the saint within it, while a party of female 
mourners had chosen this day to call upon some de- 
parted relative. I could hear the name of Fatima occa- 
sionally shouted with no weak lungs. At.the head of 


“every grave I observed a pot sunk into the earth, in 


which many women placed flowers as they passed; there 
was not one grave in the well-filled cemetery that had 
not its offering nearly full. 

A little distance beyond the gate there is a clear space 
of about two hundred feet long, where the Turks practise 
the djerid; above it, at one end, is a heap of earth that 
has grown into a little hill; at the foot of it runs a brook 
from the river, for the purpose of irrigating the patches 
of barley, in the midst of which a few poplars and wal- 
nut trees, now without leaves, stand. The Bacahda runs 
with great swiftness at the termination of this scene. 
On its banks are many grave parties smoking their pipes 
upon the rich carpets they have carried out to repose on, 


while the Turks are galloping their horses about till: 


they can hardly stand. The women are seated upon 
the rising ground I have mentioned, in admiraton of 
them; for in Damascus, although they must not be seen, 
they have ample privilege to see. Sitting in the grace- 
less manner of Oriental dames, in rows one above the 
other so closely veiled, they add but little to the beauty 
of the picture. When Jewish or Christian women join 
this scene, they generally sit apart, resting against the 
trunk ofa tree, or grouped in the most retired corner of 
the river’s bank. They chat and smoke sometimes with 
their veils removed. I am indebted much to the novelty 
of my dress umong them, for obtaining a view of their 
faces. Anxious to see me, they withdraw their serecus, 
and display for an instant the most beautiful countenances 
I have ever beheld. 

The women of Damaseus are esteemed the handsomest 
in the East; and although their charms are, I have no 
doubt, much enhanced by the difficulty of seeing them, 
they sometimes, from behind their tantalising clouds, 
pour a light that might dazzle the most discreet traveller. 


- There is a very graceful style of coquetry in an Eastern 


belle, in the manner in which she displays her arms, 
which are the roundest and most perfect imaginable. 
The fingers, covered with rings, and dyed pink under 
the nails, play about the folds of the drapery, as if 
anxious to restore it to its place, in which I observe they 
never can succeed when there is a sly opportunity of 
disclosing the beauty it is meant toconceal. Large blue 
eyes are common among the Christian women, some 
of whom are exceedingly fair; and there is a grace in 
the turban beyond all the arts of a civilised toilette. 

The new pasha, Sherif Bey, who is governor-general 
for Mehemet Ali in Syria, was seated by the river, with 
the officers of his court about him, until the djerid-play. 
ing was in full animation; when, mounting a fine and 
splendidly caparisoned horse, he darted among the riders 
and joined in the sport with great skill and activity. 
This is a manly exercise, and probably the only species 
of tournament in the present day. Bright eyes are in 
abundance to cheer the knights, but the chivalry of the 
East is too dull to be moved by such transient flashes. 

This place is the favourite resort about Damascus; 
some parties saunter through the narrow Janes, however, 
or seek the greater retirement of more cultivated spots, 
where now the apricot trees are in full blossom : coffce 
is matle wherever any number of people is collected ; 
and men, with pipes to hire, stand by the side uf the 
numerous streamlets that ron through the spot, ready to 
fill the bowls with water, fresh for cach new smoker. 
In the greatest thoroughfares are crowds of beggars 
invoking blessings on the charitable, and jugglers en- 
deavouring by their tricks and activity to intercept the 
gift that seems intended for them. : 

I rambled all the afternoon among these singular 
scenes, giving nearly as much amusement to those who 
had never seen the Frank dress before, as I received 
from all that was new to me. It is only six months since 
an European has been able with safety to appear in his 
own costuine, and very few have yet been here to dis- 
play it. I am to many, therefore, a most singular exbibi- 
tion. 1 appear so imean a figure in comparison with 
those of the flowing robes about me, that I am miserably 
out of conceit of my wardrobe, and have no occasion to 
be flattered with the notice I have attracted. The 
Turkish women mutter “God is merciful,” as I pass 
them, and seenrto call for protection from my iil-omened 
aspect; the Crhistian women laugh aloud, and chatter 
with their sweet voices comments far from favourable to 
my appearance. As I walked in front of a group of 
these merry dames, I drew my handkerchief from my 
coat pocket, and naturally enough applied it to wipe the 
dust from my eyes. I was assailed by such a shout of 
laughter that I thought I had committed some frightful 
indiscretion. I stvod in great perplexity, with my hand. 


_ kerchief in my hand, evidently an object of intense in. 


terest, for many women came shuffling from a distance 
to see the show. This was at length ended by my return- 
ing the cause of all the amusement to its place; when, 
forgetting their propriety, they. clapped their hands, and 
laughed. with double enjoyment. 

It is not a difficult matter to become the wonder, of a 
city ; and as yet unconscious of the way in which I had 
merited to be one, I followed the crowd, as the evening 
approached, towards the convent. When we had en- 

.tered the gate, a little boy, struck by the singular shape 

of a round hat which I wore, clapped his hands and 
called out, “ Abu-tanjier!” “ Abu-tanjier!” “ the father 
of a cooking-pot! look at the father of a cooking-pot !” 
This was echoed from every side ; for the resemblance a 
hat bears to the common cooking-vessel with a rim to 
it, is too strong to escape, and I was pursued by the 
shouts of the people till I was nearly out of sight. 

A woman who had heard the uproar, came to her 
door, and, as I had out-walked the crowd, she could not 
resist the chance of gratifying her curiosity, and begged 
me to show her my hat. I took it off with great gravity, 
and put it in her hands; I believe she was disappointed 
to find that it was not a cooking-pot in reality ; I rescued 
it from her in time to save it, or it might have been 
lodged in one of the colleges, as a perpetual puzzle to 
the learned of the city. 

It was just dusk when I reached the quiet convent of 
the Franciscuns. There are in it eight monks, who are 
here principally for the study of Arabic; it is endowed 
by the King of Spain as a royal academy for the instruc. 
tion of this language. The good fathers are exceed. 


’ ingly kind, but preserve a most rigid fast. I forgot that 


it was Lent, until I returned to supper; when, after a 
long day without food, I was forced to be satisfied with 
‘a broiled cauli-flower, for, being Friday, no fish could be 
eaten: poor Hassan was even more discontented than 
myself. > 

I went td bed at eight o’clock, that I might sleep 
away my appetite. My bedstead is adorned with saints. 
Thomas Aquinas frowns down upon me from the top. 


_ If he be put there to draw devotion in the morning, he is 


well placed ; but it rather startles me to cast my eyes the 
moment they open upon so stern a figure. 

The monks have many sad tales to tell of the treat- 
ment they have received, and the extortion they have 
been subject to, during the term of their residence here : 
private insult was so common that they never opened 
the door to a Turk, for none ever knocked without the 
intention of plundering them. Their greatest torment 
has just been beheaded by order of the present pasha, 
who managed the matter in the good old way of the. 
East. He had sent for him to answer some complaint: 
instead of immediate obedience, the offender struck the 
messenger, when a party of soldiers was sent to bring 
him by force to the presence. He was a man of great 
wealth and influence in the city. “You have resisted 
my servant,” said the pasha, on his approach. “I 
have,” was the reply. “ Then off with his head!” And 
it was struck off within a few paces of the divan, where 
the body lay for the rest of the day as an encouragement 
to others. Whenever this man wanted money, he called 
on the monks: he was of too great power to be refused 
admittance, and they were compelled to open the door to 
him; he named the sum he required, and drawing his 
sword, stood in the court-yard threatening death to all | 
if it were not immediately paid. When he rereived it, 
he ealled for a bottle of aqua-vite, and in derision drank 
to their prosperity, while he insisted upon their joining 
in the pledge. 

I have no great sympathy for the race of monks, 
although, as a traveller, I am grateful for the hospitality 
they practise throughout Palestine and Syria. They are 
clogs on the advancement of civilisation and instruction 
among their own flocks, and by abetting, if not encou- 
raging them, in their ignorance and superstition, keep 
Christianity in the contempt in which it is held by the 
Mahomedans. They have suffered so much cruelty and 
persecution here, however, that it is impossible not to feel 
for them. 

The best paved street in Damascus is that in which 
the front of the convent stands. It was in such bad 
order, some years ago, that tffe monks resolved to repair 
it whenever their finances would enable them to do so. 
They at length commenced the work to the great joy 
of the Christian population, who would have a capital 
place to lounge in during the various offices of their 
festivals. ‘The governor took no notice of the work dur- 
ing its progress; but when it was finished, he sent to 
demand on what authority they had dared to improve a 
street in Damascus, and ordered them instantly to pay 
30,000 piastres to secure the privilege of walking upon 
it. The poor monks were in despair, and declared they 
could never hope to afford so exorbitant a sum. The 
pasha seized the superior and put him in prison, resolved 
to keep him there until he should be ransomed by his 
brethren. ‘This was at length effected, and fifty yards of 
pavement was gained to the church. 

Close tu the Franciscan is a convent of the Capuchin 
order, where one solitary friar resides, who has been for 
many years a recluse in the populous city. He is an 
elderly man, ofa care-worn aspect, and accosted me as I 
walked through the street, being quite happy to hear me 
talk Italian ; for as the neighbouring friars are Spanish, 
he has but little opportunity of hearing his native tongue. 

March 15th.—I had the happiness to meet an English 
merchant in the city this morning, who came into it 
soon after the troops under Ibrahim Pasha had taken 
possession of it. With him are two gentlemen on their 
way to Bagdad, with whom I hope I may be so for- 
tunate as to travel,—Captain Cotton on his route to In- 
dia, and a converted Jew, who means to reside in the 
city of the Caliphs as a missionary among his own na- 
tion. Mr. Tod has been but a few months here, and has 
already gained a high reputation for the name of English. 
man; the extent of his trade has as much surprised the 
Damascenes, as his manner‘of dealing has won their 
respect. It is fortunate, I think, that the first English 
merchant who has ever settled in this bigoted city, 
should be one so calculated to fix the national character 


_in a high position. 


While living in the convent, I am led naturally to think 
a good deal about the monks and their doings. I find 
the snperior has denounced all the Christians who may 
frequent Mr. Tod’s house, or take any thing from him, 
on account of bis having either sold, or circulated gratis, 
gome Arabic copies of the Bible. I happened to be in 
the superior’s room, when a youth of about twelve years 
of age came in to ansver for the enormity of having re- 
ceived one; he excused himself as well as he could, but 


without effect, until he declared, with great.energy, that 
he hadsent the poison back.. He was saved excommunicg. 
tion, which is the threat held over the curious of the 
congregation. I was not prepared for this act of , 
Christian bigot is a Mussulman town. As very few 
books have come back, and as many, are still applied 
for,—I suspect the priest may find his bulls of little 


CHAPTER XX. 
Policy of Sherif Bey—Conquest of Damascus—Interview with 
the pasha—His heterodoxy as a Mahomedan—A priest's 
scruples overcome—'The pasha’s adventure with an : 
lady—His conclusions thereon—Specimen of Eastern justice— 

Sunday in Damascus—Furious sermon—Female curiosity— 

House of Ananias—Tomb of St. George—St. Paul’s place of 

refuge—Caravan of Bagdad—Gate of St. Thomas—Whimsica} 

scene—Coffee-houses — Holiday making. 

I visited “ Sherif Bey,” the governor-general. He wag 
for some time pasha in Upper Egypt, and is, I believe, 
connected by marriage with Mehemet Ali. He is deemed 
on all hands a very fit person for his present command; 
he-has much subdued the spirit of the Turks of the city; 
they are not permitted to carry arms ; and the pompous 
figures who, a short time ago, were laden with pistols, 
and wielded their swords at will, now creep about the 
streets with an unusual show of humility. The houses 
are well supplied with arms. Sherif Bey has not ventured 
to disarm the town, which he is anxious to do; the time 
is not quite ripe for this, as there are but six hundred 
Egyptian soldiers in garrison, and a population of two 
hundred thousand opposed, as the belief is, to the govern. 
ment of the Egyptian pasha. The most singular fea. 
ture of this conquest in Syria is, that he has kept pos. 
session of the towns against the opinion and good-will of 
the inhabitants, with scarcely men enough to guard the 
gates. Advancing boldly towards Constantinople, he 
leaves, if not avowed enemies, the coldest friends in his 
rear, with not one thousand men in any quarter to make 
head against them. The Turks have bowed, they say, 
to fate. 

“What do you think of Ibrahim Pasha’s army ?” 
asked Sherif Bey of me. “They are unnecessary,” I 
replied; “he conquers with his name :” at which he 
laughed repeatedly, and muttered, “ Most true; they fly 
when they hear it.” For the honour of Damascus, the 
Tarks thought it necessary to show a front to the invad- 
ing army, and after a great deal of boast and vapour in 
the town, marched out, in careless order, and with 
clumsy arms: they no sooner saw the regular army of 


the Egyptian force, which was commanded to hold its’ 


fire, until the mass was well within range, while a body 
of Bedouin cavalry stood ready to follow them on the 
expected rout, than they gave it up, and, facing about, 
returned towards the city, where they were received 
with hoots and laughter by the people, many of whom 
had assembled, in expectation of their discomfiture, on 
the wall. Thus yielded Damascus, which ever since its 
foundation has been the scene of war and bloodshed. 

I found the pasha sitting in his divan, with an Arme- 
nian secretary kneeling at his feet, and a most grave and 
reverend moolwie, or priest, cross-legged on a couch be- 
side him. Our conversation was full of the usual polite 
speeches, which in all tongues but English sound agree- 
able enough ; the language of compliment is a study in 
the East, which it is necessary for well-bred men to 
acquire, fur tere Is an invariable rousine of enyuiries 
and feplies that never be evaded. ‘ 

Sherif Bey is far from an orthodox Mahomedan, and 
is accused by the Turks of the town of having smoked 
and drank coffee publicly during the Ramadan. He 
was heard frequently to address the salutation of peace 
to the infidel too,—a much greater offence, I fancy; 
toleration to an unbeliever being a higher crime in a 
Moassulinan than any forbidden indulgence to himself. 
The pasha hopes by his manner towards the Christians, 
to encourage them, and to mortify their late tyrants. 
The Syrian Christians of every sect, with the reaction 
natural to minds that have been long im slavery, have 
rushed into the opposite extreme, and by their osten- 
tatious defiance of the restraints to which they used 
slavishly to submit, are, I fear, earning a dreadful day of 
retribution, should a change in Eastern polities take place. 
The priests are alarmed fur them, and preach against 
the vanity they have hurried into with great zeal. 
Every Christian now rides on horseback, and flaunts 
in the forbidden eolours ; some even venture to throw the 
djerid, and are as overbearing in their manners as their 
masters were in their proudest days. Emancipated. 
slaves, however, while the liberty is new, are not easily. 
controlled. The Christians in Syria may tame down to 
more rational demeanour, as the privilege of choosing 
between a white and a black turban grows familiar. 

After the little cup of coffee, Sherif Bey introduced a 
bottle of liqueur, and enjoyed a glass of it amazingly. 
The priest, to whom he offered one, coquetted with it, 
for several minutes, making the most positive refusal, 
but at the same time ogling it, as the pasha perceived, 
with a longing eye. “ O Effendi, la, la !” he exclaimed : 
“ Alla forbid!” passing his fingers repeatedly from his 
breast to his lips, and from his lips to his forehead: “no, 
no; by your soul don’t ask me.” ‘The servant stood like 
a mute before him with the glass in the hand, and I 
thought I detected an understanding between them. 
The governor, who had seen this comedy acted before, I. 
dare say, merely pointed to the glass and uttered the 
word “Drink!” ‘The coy moolwie gave way, and we 
resumed our conversation. The interpreter, an Arme- 
nian, is one of the best I ever met. We carried on a 
laughing dialogue without one pause. 

During his government in Upper Egypt, the pasha. 
had met many English, and professed to like them 
amazingly. “I am determined,” said he, “that your 
countrymen shall travel as safely even to Bagdad as 
should be able to do in England.” He related his meet- 
ing with a very pretty Englishwoman, who was on her 
way to India, at Luxor, I think, where she dined with, 
him, very much to his astonishment : when he invited 
her husband she uccompanied him, and by such an action 
so perplexed the governor, that he has, I dare say, told. 
the story to every European who has visited him since 
I trembled for the fame of my fair coumtryman as he 
warmed in his narration of the dinner. The moolwie 
looked and hummed in so intelligible a manner, that 
saw this unbelieving houri was deeply lost in his estimar 
tion. 

At length, stroking his beard with great compla- 
cency, “ What could she have come for?” said the pasha. 
I replied in a few words, that the customs of our nations 
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wore in that respect very different,—that ladies mingled 
in society with men. - But it is impossible to remove from 
the mind of an Eastern the notion of great impropriety 
jn-this: he remembered the name of the couple, and 
asked me in so mysterious a manner whether the hus- 
band was not “a good easy man,” that I could not resist 
Jaughing, and I fear very much that by so doing I ra- 
ther confirmed the fancy he had taken. I leave fair 
travellers to draw their own conclusions from this anec- 
dote ; and to judge whether they had better fall into the 
prejudices of the East, or risk the ill construction that 
will always arise from-breaking through them. 

[had a specimen of Eastern justice in the course of 


my visit. A negro boy, slave to some merchant in the © 


city, had assisted in robbing him to a great amount, and 
was brought in a prisoner to be examined by the pasha 
himself. ‘The boy, ten years old, was escorted by two 
well-armed Turks to the presence. “ How did you rob 

master?” asked the pasha. “ As I am your sacri- 
fice, O Effendi, I know nothing of it,” said the boy. 
“Take him out and give him fifty strokes.” Away he 
went, and we continued to talk amid the cries of the 
bastinadoed youth. He returned, writhing with pain, 
and denied the crime. “ Fifty more,” said the pasha ; 
but, before he reached the place of execution, he con- 
fessed the robbery and was brought back in the midst of 
his agony to relate the manner in which he had effected 
it. The household drew round, together with some 
people who from curiosity had come into the court-yard- 
If the boy had been an Arabian story-teller, he could not 
have been listened to with more intense interest. As 
others had been concerned, the boy was remanded, and 
1 did not hear the result of the trial. 

March 16th.—Sunday is a greater day of jubilee even 
than Friday ; for although the Christians are not so nu- 
merous, they seem more generally engaged in amusing 
themselves than the Turks. At daylight the charch of 
the convent was quite full; the women were crowded 
into a latticed gallery, completely veiled in their chrouds, 
while the men knelt upon the floor. The church isa 
very fine one. After mass, one of the friars ascended the 
pulpit, and preached a sermon in the most furious manner 
possible. It seemed to be entirely directed to the gallery, 
and his violent gestures showed that he was attacking 
some gentle vanitiee without mercy. I gathered from 
the men about me that it was a tirade against fine dress- 
ing; a denunciation which, when I glanced my eyes 
towards the sheeted objects of his address, seemed at 
first sight, to say the least of it, superfluous. It is never- 
theless possible, that under the linen mask the richest 
costumes may be hidden. Decoration of the person is 
not the less a female failing here, for the difficulty there 
is in displaying it. In their houses the women are 
beautiful. The Syrian costume is too well known, how- 
ever, for me to paint it. 

As the congregation was coming frota the charch, I 
strolled up and down the pavement. I have already 
spoken of my attraction to all the Christian children in 
Damascus about me: in a little time the women took 
courage to approach me also. Among them were scme 
of the merry ones whose laughter had been so excited by 
the management of my pocket-handkerchief on Friday. 
By their signs and actions I discovered at length how I 
had caused their mirth, fur they prayed me to play the 
scene over again. When I had gratified this reasonable 
curiosity, so many fair hands were thrust into my coat 
pockets, that I struggled with some difficulty to escape, 
lest my clothes should be torn to pieces, and distributed 
throughout the city as relics of some extraordinary mon- 
ster. It is not surprising that a Frank, dressed in his 
own habit, hitherto so rare an object in Damascus, should 
create a great sensation, for a being so totally different 
in all respects to themselves could scarcely fall among 
them. In manner, in figure, in the mode of walking 
and the way of sitting down, who can be more opposite 
than an European and an Oriental? In our customs, 
too, we equally perplex them; for every answer that I 
was able to give to the numerous questions of my fair 
inquisitors but led them more to wonder. When I con- 
feased the circumstance of being yet single, “ Why, why, 
O Frank 1” they all cried and crowded still closer about 
tme to have the mystery explained. 

The old servant of the convent, who was standing at 
the door, perceiving the sensation, came to my relief, and 
interpreted to me a question that an old woman had pro- 
posed with some anxiety, for I despaired of giving a 
satisfactory reply to the other. “Is it true,” said she, 
“that in Frangistan, men and women walk arm-in-arm 
even in the streets?’ I could not deny the fact. This 
bad such an effect upon my audience, that I felt nearly 
ashamed of the confession, for I knew not how to vindi- 
ate it to them: my lectures after this soon ended ; and, 
More confounded than enlightened, my listeners shuffled 
Off and left me. 

I visited in the middle of the day the house of Ananias, 
which is still shown, and descended through a great deal 
of rubbish to a species of cave, where he resided, for 
throughout this country they must imagine that in earlier 
days people burrowed in the earth. All the houses that 
are exhibited as abodes of celebrated or pious men, are in 
rottos or caves below the ground. 

The Christians assemble very much about the narrow 
walks that encompass the town, and sit in long lines by 
the banks of the Bacahda, or gather in the neighbourhood 
of their own burial ground, near to which is a tomb, ap- 
parently much visited, said by them to be that of St. 
George. How he came to be buried in Damascus would 
Not be an easy matter to conjecture; there is the tomb, 
however, enclosed in a wooden cage, and those who 
belong to the Greek church hold it in some sort of vene- 
ration, 


Tn the burial ground is an arch, where it is pretended 
St. Paul hid himeelf after he had been let down in a bas- 
ket from the wall. The precise house, too, is shown, 
from which be escaped. The circumstance that houses 
still stand on the wails with their windows towards the 
Country, and hanging immediately over the ditch, is sin- 
Gular in a fortificution of the present day, as 80 likely to 
facilitate escape, and even entrance to an enemy. This, 
at any rate, proves how little Damascus has changed 
from its earliest days. 

The gate of St. Paul leads to the Christian resort, and 
that of the camels to the rendezvous of the Arabs, where 
I found the caravan for Bagdad collecting its numbers. A 
party of Bedouins came down a few nights ago, and car- 
trying away seventy of the best camels from the shiekh, 
threw the merchants into great alarm. The gate of 
Greatest thoroughfare is “Bab-Tooma,” or the gate of 
‘Thomas, 60 called probably from the remembrance of the 


Greek who set so fine. an example to the city in its de. 
fence against the Saracens, where the crucifix was erected 
and the New Testament.carried .in a solemn procession 
to its foot. 

Among the whimsical works in the city and its. neigh- 
bourhood, there is one carried on at this.gate to a great 
extent; several men, with their arms bare, are pulling 
with all their strength for several hours a day, at what 
appeared at first unusually long hanks of white yarn.. I 
stood some time observing this scene, before I discovered 
that the cables were made of flour and sugar, which, 
when well kneaded together in this manner, is allowed to 


gtow crisp, and sold as the favourite sweetmeat of the 
‘Dagar. 


There is a bridge across the river, on the opposite side 
of which are some fine gardens: at some of the gates are 
coffee-houses hanging over the stream, which runs rapidly 
beneath them; the Turks sit on cushions enjoying the 
refreshing coolness, and fixed in their usual silence by 
the loud noise it makes. I strolled along the opposite 
bank to that most frequented, and surveyed with aston- 
ishment the singular manner of making holiday : as the 
men and women sit apart, the pic-nics that many groups 
were engaged in have very little sociability in them. 
Enjoyment in public belongs to the men alone; the 
Christians and Jews follow the example of the Turks, 
and do not even converse with the women, who were 
seated in a line by the margin of the stream, so close to- 
gether that they appeared like wild geese suddenly 
alighted. Their faces were partially uncovered, and it 
would not be too fanciful to compare the bright eyes that 
glanced from the numerous white clouds with which 
their figures were enveloped to the milky way. 

I know not how wiser travellers are affected by such 
scenes, but I cannot overcome a most uncomfortable sen- 
sation when long strings of these shrouded beings glide 
past me. I feel as if I were roaming in the shades; and 
while they sit moping by the river, or steal towards it 
with slow paces, they remind me of the plaintive spectres, 
that are doomed to stray by the shores of the Stygian 
flood. 


~ CHAPTER XXI. 


Difficulty of traversing Damascus—Public fountains—Interior of 
the houses—Mosques—Effect of the muezzin’s call—Perpetual 
use of the name of the Deity—Bazars—Scenes resembling 
those in ‘“‘ The Arabian Nights *"—Public exposure of culprits 
—The barbers’ shops—Vapour baths of the East—Kahn of 
Ashad Pasha—Apathy of the merchants—Method of striking 
a bargain—Beggars—Singing women—Bedouin Arabs—Ar- 
rangements for proceeding to Bagdad—Our intended guide— 
Treaty with him broken off—Abd-ul-Kerim, our new ally— 
My change of costume—Flights of pigeons—View from the 
summit of our house into the courts of those adjoining—My 
fair enchantress—The romance dispelled—The lady's history. 

Few towns are so difficult to thread as Damascus. 
The strects are narrow, without any particular marks in 
them, and have a large door at each end, which is always 
closed at sunset, or very soon after, as a protection against 
thieves, and, I have read some where, wives: I proved, 
however, that a very small bribe will open it at any hour 
of the night, for there is always a gate-keeper at hand. 
The houses present no more than mud walls, with an ill- 
built latticed window at aconsiderable height. They are 
sometimes constructed on arches that hang across the 
streets, making it quite dark. Wooden rafters, too, 
when the arch has not been turned, are visible frequently 
from below, and render the way still more gloomy. 

No town, however, can be better supplied with water ; 
numerous fountains are in the streets, and in the court 
of every house there is also one, or even two or three. 
Within, the houses are very magnificent. Their airiness 
is exceedingly delightful; balconies, with gaily painted 
chambers opening into them, hang over the paved court, 
in which the fountain plays beneath the shade of orange 
and lemon trees. Elevated recesses, gilded most richly, 
and spread with rarest carpets, form the lower rooms; 
where lounging upon softest cushions in the most volup- 
tuous “ fa niente” manner, the Turks enjoy the fragrance 
of the blossoms and the refreshing patter of their “ jets 
d'eau.” 

In such a climate there is real luxury in this mode of 
whiling away the hottest part of the day. To complete 
the soft-sounding picture of such an existence, I will add, 
that they sip from cups of porcelain iced sherbet made of 
violets or roses. Who would not wish to dwell in Da- 
mascus? or who, on being forced to quit it, would not 
sigh for “ the pleasant banks of the Pharphar.” 

The mosques are numerous in the city, and the princi- 
pal ones are very fine; with them, however, Christian 
travellers have little to do. There is something striking 
in the glance we can obtain of the devout forms kneeling 
in long lines within the areas of the buildings, bowing 
their heads together towards their holy city. The most 
languid Mahomedan quits without a pang the scene of 
luxury I have described, on the sound of the muezzin’s 
call from the nearest minaret, and prays with as mach 
fervour as if he had risen from a hermit’s cell. 

Christians are much struck by the frequent use of the 
name of God among Mussulmans; it is invoked at all 
times and for all purposes, yet not lightly, but with an 
astonishing degree of solemnity in the tone and manner, 
considering the frequency of the practice. In walking 
through the bazars, you hear it pronounced on every side; 
in beginning to deal, in the examination of the article, 
on completing the bargain, all is referred to Providence. 
* Peace be to you!” is the commencement of every offer, 
to buy; and whether the purchases be effected or not, 
“ Go in peace !” concludes, 

The bazars are superb, many of them roofed in are at 
all times cool and dry. In an Eastern city, each commo- 
dity has generally its own particular mart. If in pursuit 
of a pair of slippers, there is a long street with nothing 
to be seen but slippers on each’ side of it ; all has the ap- 
pearance of a fair in a town in Europe; every lane of 
shops is crowded to excess, and the merchant is at all 
times vaunting his goods with a loud voice. The scene 
is one of such variety, and of so much amusement, that I 
never felt disposed to leave the bazars of Damascus. 
Second-hand goods are sold by auction, as well as clothes 
and bedding; a man hurrics through the street with the 
article hoisted over his head, while the seller screams out 
the bidding : the shops being all open, every thing is done 
in public. If a merchant is put into a passion by @ cns- 
tomer, he jumps up among his bales,.and storms and 
raves to his fullest desire, without the least interruption. 

Women are as numerous as men in the streets, and 
make all the household purchases: the shopmen have an 
air of gallantry in their way of dealing with their muf- 
fled customers, that seems to invite them to linger about 
their purchases, for I noticed frequently groups of fair 
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- however, say he feels the disgrace more than the other 


_ tion appears to be smoking; a man stands by the reser- 


ladies who remained an unconscionable time to listen to 
the soft tones of the shopkeeper. I thought so much 
of the “ Arabian Nights” when these scenes were before 
me, that I could not resist loitering about them. - Black 
slave girls very generally attended the better class of 
women in the bazar, as carefully veiled however as their 
mistresses; and it was only by the peculiar white of the 
eye that they could be detecteds. The ready-made clothes 
shops give the most entertaining scene, where cheapness 
more than fashion is considered, and the poorer people 
dress themselves in a mixture of all the costumes of the 
East: they try the articles’on, either in the midst of the 
thoroughfare, or on the board of the tailor, and loungers 
stop frequently to offer their opinions on the style and fit. 

Sometimes a procession of great men on horseback 
pushes through the narrow bazars, and culprits are led 
about the streets as an example to the people. A Jew, 
who had exchanged Spanish dollars at a higher rate than 
that proclaiined by the governor, was shaved for the of- 
fence, and escorted through the town, preceded by a man 
who shouted out his crime, and called upon all to take 
warning. The Jew was heartily ashamed of his noto- 
riety, and endeavoured to hide his insulted chin. A 
Christian merchant, of very great respectability and 
wealth, received for the same disobedience of the procla- 
mation, one hundred bastinadoes, and was nearly killed 
by the infliction. They had each given eighteen piastres 
for the’ Spanish dollar, the rate having been fixed at six- 
teen the day before. 

This manner of punishment does not denote very even 
justice. The Jew may have a very respectable beard 
long before the Christian is able to walk; the Turks, 


can do the pain. The sacred character that the beard 
has ever had in the East, belongs not to those that adorn 
the Christian chin, although some have most venerable 
ones. Sheriff Bey has shown some humour as well as 
mercy in his punishment of the Jew; for the barber is 
not, I understand, a very common executioner. 

The most laughable exhibition in the city is in the 
barbers’ shops, which are numerous in the neighbourhood 
of the public baths. They are long narrow rooms, with 
benches on each side, on which I have sometimes seen a 
dozen Turks squatting in a line, with their bare heads 
poked out in the most. patient manner, to be kneaded, 
after having been shaved, between the hands of the barber, 
who rolls them about as if they were balls quite uncon- 
nected with the shoulders they belong to. P 

The vapour baths of the East have been frequently de. 
scribed, but in no way to give an idea of the singular 
scene they present, in any travels that I have read. The 
first time I entered one, I felt an uncomfortable presenti- 
ment that I was about to witness some mysterious rites 
in the very temple of Luxury herself. The initiation of 
the outer chamber is sufficiently awful—half naked 
figures clattering on wooden shoes across the marble 
floor, or exhausted forms, covered with sheets, lying in a 
state of languor on the carpets within the recesses that 
serve for dressing. When I had thrown off my clothes, 
and twisted a-turban round my head, and a sheet about 
my waist, I followed my guide through a dark passage, 
which grew warmer and warmer at every step, the steam 
becoming so thick as to threaten suffocation. Beyond 
this is a chamber with raiscd vente ahant it, on which | 
people lay extended like corpses, men rubbing them with 
camel’s hair gloves, patting them with their hands, or 
pulling their juints, as if they hoped to dislocate them. 
When I passed through this silent scene, for there was 
no sound but the occasional slap that announced to the 
sobject under discipline that he might change his posi- 
tion, [ entered the very centre of all the vapour. Here 
some lay stretched on the floor in the most complete state 
of exhaustion, while others sat with their backs to the 
wall, awaiting their happy moment of oblivion: I took 
my seat among these, in doubt whether to brave the 
issue, or to fly at once from the caldron. In a very short 
time, however, I was spell-bound, and had great difficulty 
to struggle to the outer room, where I lay for some time 
too languid to attempt to dress. ‘The effect of this appa- 
parently weakening ceremony is very delightful indeed. 
One of its most pleasing sensations is the marble-like 
smoothness of the skin; there is the consciousness too 
that among the many impurities of an Eastern city you 
can bid defiance to them all. 

In endeavouring to make an arrangement for my ex- . 
pedition across the Desert, I have become as frequent in _ 
my attendance at the principal khan, that of Ashad 
Pasha, as any merchant belonging to it. As this is the 
chief mart in the city, it is not a bad criterion of the 
import trade, for here the greatest caravans deliver their 
goods, and all business with Bagdad and the East is 
conducted within it. It is an exceedingly fine building 
of stone; the roof, supported by pillars and arches, con- 
sists now of six domes. The three centre ones having 
been thrown down, it is said by an earth-quake, their 
place is filled by large beams; the floor is covered with 
bales of goods that have either just arrived, or are packed 
ready for exportation. All is so characteristic of Eastern 
manners, that it is worth while to give a little sketch of 
the scenes by which I have frequently been amused in it. 
In the centre is a reservoir of water always full, and into 
which fountains pour continually, while a “jet d’eau” 
plays in the midst of it, and spreads a refreshing coulness 
around. There are magazines for goods in the lower 
part, and in a gallery above that encircles the building. 
In the front_of cach store, into which no person is ever 
permitted to enter that is not connected with it, is a plat- 
form where the merchant reclines on his carpet until 
customers come to interrupt his meditations. Business 
never begins till near mid-day, the great doors are 
locked until that hour; and a porter, who is paid 
by a small tax upon each store, is responsible for the 
safety of the property within them. The great occupa- 


voir with a pan of charcoal ready to give light to the 
numerous pipes around, and lets out water-pipes to the 
servants of the merchants, and those loungers who come 
in for no other purpose than to indulge in them. 

The utter apathy of all is striking in a commercial 
mart. I have visited it et all hours, and never observed 
the least appearance of activity: the manner of dealing 
is the most tiresome that can be conceived ; a conversa- 
tion must occupy at least a third of the day before a 
bargain is struck. The intended purchaser, after wishing 
peace, jumps up and seats himself by the side of the mer- 
chant, who perhaps immediately offers him his pipe. 
The goods are then displayed, and a price named, that 
seems without reference to the value of the articles, to be 


merely thrown out as a challenge to argument. The 


debate soon grows loud ; the greatest anger appears to 
exist between the parties, and an instant rupture to be 
about to take place; when “Come nearet” one cries to 
the other, and they draw as close as possible, and con- 
tinue some minutes whispering in the most mysterious 


- manner. Saddenly, the muezzin’s call to prayer breaks. 


upon their cars: up they rise, and, shuffling away to the 
basin, squat on its brink to perform the necessary ablu-, 
tions; then, returning to their carpets, pass half an _ 
hour_in prayer. A stranger to an Eastern city would,. 
indeed be confounded, on entering the great exchange, 
to find all the merchants on their knees, their heads 
bowed in adoration towards the same point. The cere-. 
mony over, they return to their bargains, with clear con- 
sciences at any rate on one score. The gravity of the 
scene is sometimes disturbed by the cries of itinerant 
bakers, who carry the most excellent bread in trays upon. 
their heads, and dealers in sherbet, who attract notice by 
clinking their brass cups like cymbals, ; 

There is no end to beggars, who are the most impor.. 
tunate in this city I ever met; they pull the passengers. 
by the skirts or sleeves of their coats, and hold them till 
by a few coins they purchase a ransom. Occasionally», 
singing women make a round of the building, screeching . 
opposite each person, till their frightiml yells. extract. 
something from him. These singers are generally 
Egyptians, and wear the blue cotton shifts common in. 
that country, with the black handkerchief over their faces. 
Very little seems, even in this mart, as in the more. 
humble bazars, to be sufficient to establish a merchant ; 
Hajee Baba might bring bis cherry-stieks here, and lay. 
the foundation of a fortune. : 

The most singular visiters to the khan are. the Bedouin 
Arabs, who flock in in erowds, and stare about as if they. 
had suddenly dropped among animals of another species. 
As they come here to let their camels out to hire, J have 
had much dealing with them, and have lost many days. 
in endeavouring to conclude a bargain. Fhe shiekh of 
the Bagdad caravan refused to take us under his pro- 
tection, in case, as he said, the tax levied by the Anazie 
tribe should, on our account, be very much inereased. 
A smart little old man, of the name of Hassan, at length 
agreed to open a treaty upon the subject with us, and 
day afler day did we meet him and argue the matter. - 
His demand in the first instanee wag so exorbitant, that 
I despaired of bringing him to reasonable terms. 

A most benevolent old man, one of the wealthiest Arab 
merchants in the city, interested himself greatly for us,. 
and in front of his store we held our meetings. Through 
the influence of Mustapha Shellebie, we at length agreed 
to hire camels, and completed the matter by paying half 
of the promised sum. Hassan declared that he would 
not accompany the caravan, but take us by a route the 
Arabs did not at this season freqdent; we were to travel 
only at night, and our number was to. consist of fifteen or 
twenty. 

There was sufficient hope of adventure in. the journey 
to render the prospect of it doubly delightfuls and-on the 
eve of departure I called on Sherif Bey to inform him of 
our plans. He disapproved of them, and begged me to © 
postpone setting out until he had caused enquiry to be 
made about Hassan ; for, said he, * None bat an English- 
man would have dreamt of such an arrangement, for 
what manner they are accompanied.’” 

We delayed the expedition, and the next evening the 
pasha’s interpreter eame with a long message from him, 
declaring that Hassan the Bedouin was not trestworthy, 
and if we went with him, he would not be responsible . 
for our safety. “Go, howcver, if you please; you have 
more coneern with your own heads than F have,” said 
the messenger of his excelleney ; “ but if ever you reach 
Bagdad, you mast be satisfied to enter the city without 
them.” This was great eneouragement, and we deter- 
mined to follow the pasha’s advice. ; 

We went to the khan in the: morning, doubtful what 
excuse to make for requiring @ restoration of the earnest- 
money. Hassan, however, anticipated us,.and, tendering 
the sum be had received, said, “ I cannot take you now, 
there is your money.” Without. an explanation we 
parted with this worthy, who had plagued us for a week 
in effeeting the bargain so suddenly breken off. Tbra- 
him Bey, one of the chiefe of the court, undertook.now 
the further negotiation, and found a Bedouin of so differ- 
ent an aspect to the former, that I was immediately im- 
pressed in his. favour. Hassan bad a shazp face, with a 
pair of sparkling little black eyes deeply sunk in his 
head, a seanty gray beard that seemed to have been well 
pulled, probably in fits of passion, and so contracted an 
expression, that, now the alarm was given, F fancied 
villany and treaehery most plainly written. in hie coun-- 
tenance. 

“ Abd-ul-Kerim,” our new ally, had the most benign 
smile possible, and the few Arabs about him looked with 
the greatest ‘affection upon him. We met in the garden 
of Ibrahim Bey on a marble platform in the midst of a 
bed of violets, and om the third day coneluded the treaty 
for the same sam of money that we had promised te 
Hassan, who made his appearance regularly at the meet- 
ings, although no one seemed to offer him a welcome. 
From the first conversation with Abd-ul-Kerim, we had 
both made up our minds on the subject; but so many 
absurd difficulties were constantly thrown in the way, 
that the arrangement was more fatiguing than the jour- 
ney itself promised to be. We adopted, after a slight 
struggle, the most prudent plan, and determined to accom~ 
pany the caravan, whose motions were as uncertain as 

the sailing of vessels from a mereantile-port. From the 
conclusion of the bargain to the moment of departure, 
we were plagued with the most absurd stories of the 
desert; reeommendations from one side to go with the 
caravan, and warnings from the other to avoid it. Aibd-. 
ul-Kerim desired that we should not say a word of our 
plans to any person, but steal unobserved from the eity 
when the day arrived. His Arabs made a property of 
our persons, and followed us about as cautiously as if 
they did not wish their espionage to be discovered. 

We were a fortnight in Damascus after the termina. 
tion of the agreement, cheated with the hope of leaving 
it every day, and prevented by the uncertainty from 
making a short excursion in any other direction. ‘ 

I became after a while less conspicuous in my appeur- 
ance, for I changed my dress for that of a Turk; and 
although at first the eapacions sack-like trousers were far 
from comfortable, by a few days? practice I shuffled 
about the eity with tolerable success, 

On the top of the convent is a good walk, and an 
exceedingly fine view of the city; every house has a flat 
roof round its inner court, which is itself open to the sky 3 
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 WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


towards the evening the whole town is in a: flutter with 


janumerable flights of pigedns on their return to roost; 
- men stand in the neighbourtiood of the city, whistling 


‘the birds in, or, waving white pennants attathed.to long 
poles, attract them to alight, which, after many graceful 
sweeps round the decoy, they accomplish. 

It would be an easy matter to run along the tops of 


“the houses through any quarter of the city. If I. ‘should be 


attacked in my own, I should not despair of making an 
escape, by concealing myself in that of a distant inhabit- 
ant, without passing through the streets, From the 
summit of our house it is scarcely possible to avoid 
peeping into the court of the adjoining neighbours, where 
allappear unmasked. The people move about like figures 
in the bottom of a pit, and the fairest ladies are occupied 
in the most humble offices. 

- In a house near the convent, I cauglt an occasional 
glimpse of so beautiful a face, that I was tempted to seek 
its light oftener, perhaps, than would be wise to acknow- 
ledge. I thought 1 had never seen so perfectly lovely a 
countenance. A grated window, which looked into the 
centre area of the house, concealed the figure from me, 
and prevented my seeing in what occupation so graceful 
a creature was engaged. As she cast her eyes upwards 
through the bars—and they were the most expressive 
eyes in the world,—I was so fascinated, that she must 
have been duller than Eastern ladies generally are had 
she not perceived it. It happened, therefore, whenever 
I walked upon the terrace, that accident brought the 
beautiful Helena, for that was her name, to the grated 
window, and I grew impatient to liberate her from what 
seemed to me a most barbarous imprisonment. _ 

The happy moment at length arrived; I had bought a 
large bunch of violets in my ramble through the bazar, 
and, armed with so infallible an interpreter, I appeared 


- gt my post; she was basily engaged, but suspended her 


~ ‘work. a while on perceiving me, and, leaning her cheek — 


upon her hand like Juliet, made behind her prison bars 


—~ the prettiest picture imaginable. A bright instrument 


was in the left hand, and I thought she might have 
Been passing her seclusion in some elegant embroidery. 
Now, however, I resolved to tempt her from the window, 


_ and kissing my violets threw them over the wall. She 


rose, and clattering ona high pair of wooden shoes, came 
forth, a knife in one hand, and a fish she had been scraping 
in the other. My romance was at an end in a moment, 
and I never eould recover gravity enough to return to 
theterrace. She was exceedingly beautiful, the daughter 
of a rich merchant, and had, as usual, in her youth been 
betrothed to a man, who had proved false; he had gone 
to Alexandria, they supposed, and had never since been 
heard of. Her unfortunate story, and her beauty, were 
equally subjects of conversation among her acquaintances: 
I found the misfortane, however, was not in the deser- 
tion so much as in the neeessity of remaining single 
watll the death of her affianced husband, should enable 
her to take another. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Sammoned to the desert—My Eastern Dress—Ostentation in 
costume—Force of scriptural exp for 
crossing the desert—Our companions— Method of guiding the 
camels—The expedition commenccd—An accident—Arabian 
surgery—Picturesque movemcuts—Uur Vivuuec Journey re- 
sumed—Military order of march—Arab women—Arab devo-_ 


~ ‘ton town—Lovely scene— 


A ramble—Number of our caravan. 


April 3d.—Very soon after daylight this morning I 
‘was summoned to the Desert by the wildest-looking Arab 
I have yet seen. He is to be one of my particular atten- 
dants, and was sent to lead me privately to the place of 
rendezvous. The camels had not arrived at the gate, and 
T sat in the midst of my baggage in a shed that appears 
to serve as a custom-house. I flatter myself, as I did 
not attract the notice of the various passengers, that my 
dress, which is a mixture of the Turkish and Arabic, is 
a tolerable disguise. There is a singular ostentation in 
the display of new clothes in the East, from some super- 
stitious feeling perhaps, for the ticket is never taken off 
the turban or the shawl round the waist until their 
novelty is completely worn away. I allowed the little 
piece of card attached to mine, therefore, to hang from 


_ its thread as an additional ornament, and hope all that 
observed it may have wished me health to wear out my 


new turban, for I conceive such a blessing is the object 
of the exhibition. The gayest Turks in Damascus strut 
‘with greater pride when the mark of the shop dangles 
from their heads. I sometimes observed the corner of a 
piece of Manchester manufacture spread over the folds of 
the turban it composed, to show the name of the makers 
tamped in large blue letters upon it: an English firm is 
thus converted into a decoration for a Turkish beau, or 
an emblem of gratitude to Providence—I do not know 
which. Burkhardt, in his account of the manners of the 
people of Mecca, says that on every feast-day all are 
bound to appear in new clothes. Those who cannot 


" afford to buy them, borrow them, rather than neglect the 
‘eustom. It is not necessary, however, for a traveller to 


go out of his way to prove the advantage of wearing a 
mew dress. 

Since I have seen so much of the Oriental costume, 
and have worn it myself, I can more fully understand 
the force of the expressions that so frequently occur in 
scriptare, drawn from the nature of the habits worn in 
the East. No-person changes his position without first 


“shaking his raiment; and-no man can quit the ground 


from which he has risen until he has, in the words of 
Nehemiah, “ shook his lap,” and thrown out the impuri- 
ties he could not but have collected from his manner of 
sitting down. As the slippers are always left at the outer 
door, it is very common to strike them two or three times 
‘on the pavement before putting in the feet, and thus shake 
off the dust. 

Although there is a charm about Damascus that be- 
longs; perhaps, to the remembrance of its history, and 
the admirable picture of customs in the “ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments” which seem realised in it, I was impa- 
tient to penetrate the little mystery that exists in the 
name of the Desert.. It was nearly two o'clock in the 
afternoon before the camels made their appearance. I 
had been sitting on my saddle-bags for many huurs; not 
without amusement, however, for a group of people sit- 
ting down is a never-failing attraction to tired travellers, 
who, without ceremony, join the circle, and if questioned, 
willingly give an account of* themselves. Mules and 
asses laden with skins of oil passed constantly into the 
town, and most reverend oe on white asses ambled 
out of it. 


- A party of Christian Arabs from the plain of Haman, 
leading a string of camels carrying the most superb 
wheat, stopped awhile to smoke in our company. They 
were fine-looking men, and cultivated a portion of that 
magnificent soil—the country where Abraham, by many, 
is supposed to have dwelt before going into Canaan. 
Captain Cotton, and a very interesting Christian youth 
from Beirout, converted from the Greek ‘church to pro- 
testantism; Mr. Calmun, by birth a Jew, and now an 
independent Christian, I believe ; Hassan, a Mahomedan, 
and myself, furmed the rather singular mixture for so 
close an association as we had in prospect. Mohammed, 
my wild attendant, and Suleiman, an Arab of a very op- 
posite appearance, were attached to our camels. The 
first was excessively dirty and blunt in his manners, his 
head closely shaved ; while the latter was the gayest and 
smartest of the tribe: his long love-locks, carefully curled, 
hung down to his shoulders, and he was at all times in 
siniles, 

I must give a description of our equipage, now that 
we are fairly launched on the great waste. I ride a 
white camel, with my saddle-bags under me, and a pair 


of water-skins quite full beneath them : over the saddle is 


my bed. In my own figure I am neither a Bedouin, a 
merchant, nor a Turk, yet something of all. A thick 
cherry stick, with a cross at the end of it, serves to guide 
the animal; a gentle tap on the right side of his neck 
sends him to the left, and one on the opposite. makes 
him turn back again to the right; a knock on the back 
of his neck stops him, and a few blows between the ears 


brings him to his knees, if accompanied by a guttural | 


sound resembling, as the Arabs say, the pronunciation of 
their letter “ khe :” to make him move quicker, it is ne- 
cessary to prick him with the point of the stick on the 
shoulders. And now I think I am master of his mo- 
tions. 

Hassan, who already sighs for the paradise he has lost, 
strides across a tent for which I gave fifteen shillings in 
Damascus ; the pole fastened beneath his right foot along 
the animal’s body has most of the cooking-pots hanging 
to it, which balance the provisions on the other side. 
Michael, the Christian, sits in the midst of jars and bas- 


kets, while his master is equipped much like myself. | 


Mr. Calmun is elevated on a pinnacle formed by his 
-camel’s hump, which sticks up between two large wooden 
boxes; when he loses his seat from this uncomfortable 
perch, he falls upon one of the boxes, where he eeteinn 
until he is able to climb up again. 

In an hour after our departure we found the Arab 
sheikh awaiting us, with a few of his own people about 


him. Thus augmented, we trotted briskly over an ex-¢ 


tensive plain, having the mountains on the left hand. 
At eight in the evening, we arrived near the village of 
Addera, and encamped among a number of camels be- 
longing to the caravan. It was a fine moonlight night, 
and the scene was full of animation. 

We commenced the expedition with an accident that 
took some part of the night to endeavour to repair. Mr. 
Calmun’s camel was a little too lively for him, and, set- 
ting off at a tremendous pace, jolted him about from its 
hump to the boxes on each side so roughly, that I 

_thought he would have been shaken to pieces: at length 
off he pitched ; and the animal, freed, galloped away with 
the most ludicrous capers till it got thoroughly rid of its 
load. The Arahs laughed very heartily at this little frisk, 
and would not return to assist the fallen rider. “No 
one,” they all cried, “is ever hurt by falling from a 
camel;” but the poor missionary had formed a very dif- 
ferent opinion, and lay on the ground calling loudly for 
assistance: our camels, inspired by the same good- 
humonr as his, pulled at such a rate, that we could not 
stop them, and some minutes had passed before we could 


render proper help. Mr. Calmun thought that he had 


broken his arm. 

All the idle Arabs of the camp came to the consulta- 
tion, and had some difficulty to persuade him that his 
bones were whole. Suleiman undertook to cure the 
wound in an instant, and digging a hole in the ground, 
filled it with hot ashes, and desired the patient to stretch 
his arm across it; he complied with this advice; when 
two Arabs pressed and pulled it till it was perfectly 
straight, then exclaiming “ Inshallah !’—in the name of 
God ! suddenly heaped a quantity of hot charcoal upon it, 
and allowing him to jump up, pronounced it a cure, and 
if not, offered to repeat the operation: this single speci- 
men of skill, however, seemed satisfactory enough. 

April 4th.—We started this morning at a quarter be- 
fore six, and, in company with a very large train of 
camels, passed over a plain perfectly level and un- 
bounded, except to the north, where stood the mountains 
of Anti-Libanus. The land was cultivated in some parts 
with barley, but generally used for the pasture of the 
camels. Our movements were exceedingly picturesque ; 
the animals, being allowed to feed as they travel, break 
into separate parties and various forms, and wander, all 
tending to the same direction, however, in pursuit of 
herbs. We gathered in numbers as we moved on, and at 
twelve o’clock, having been out six hours, arrived where 
a gentle rise in the ground broke the plain; finding 
many of the caravan already there, we stopped. We 
did not pitch our little tents, for fear of attracting the 
observation of the Bedouins, and sat tired and somewhat 
disconsolate till evening in the midst of our goods, 

At dusk the camp was enlivened by the coming in of 
the camels that had been out to graze. They approached 
from all sides, and of their own accord stopped in front 
of the bales they had carried; they were planted for the 
night near them, with their backs to the wind. The plain 
is sprinkled with flowers, the richest of which—the Per- 
sian iris—is beautiful and in great plenty. Near us are 
the remains of a causeway and drains, that speak of bet. 
ter times than those in which we now find them. 

April 5th.—As it is necessary to gather together our 
forces before the long journey over the desert, we are 
yet able to make but short marcheg, We started this 
morning at a little before six o’clock, and arriving at 
eight on a pleasant plain, protected to the southwest by 
a gentle rise in the ground, halted there; a strong wind 
from that quarter rendering the shelter necessary. To 
the north, there is a range of bare hills, and at their 
bases are patches of green; the black tents of a tribe of 
Bedouins are pitched, and their cattle enliven the neigh- 
bourhood. We passed over a perfect level this morning, 
strewed with flowers and thick with pasture for the 
camels, where we are now resting: we have met the 
principal part of the caravan, that has been waiting the 
collection of all in this place, the most fertile in food of 
any round Damascus. It is not usual, as in many parts 
of the East, for the camels to wind in long strings, one 
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after the other. Our numbers, amounting to fifleen hun- 
dred, are seattered over the surface in all directions as 
far as the eye can trace. 

In traveling, the sheikhs, or chiefs of the caravan, at- 
tended by the military part of their equipage mounted 
on dromedaries, move on in advance, while the loaded 
camels follow at some distance in parallel masses, open- 
ing out or changing the form as the grass renders it 
necessary; they fall so naturally into military figures, 


‘that it is difficult to conceive that they do it without 


direction. We are yet on the borders of the inhabited 
world, for we have passed several little villages. 

From the Arab camp in the neighbourhood, women 
come to us with milk, and butter, and butter-milk, all 
exceedingly good. The women are very like in appear- 
ance to those of the sea-coast of Syria. I thought that I 
recognised some of the very people I had met in the 
camps near Cesarea. They are terribly dirty in their 
clothes and persons; their foreheads are stained purple 
as well as their under lips; and many have imitations of 


|. bracelets dyed on their wrists, and rings in the same 


manner on their fingere. We have several tents in the 
caravan ; they are pitched so as to permit the camels be- 
longing to each to lie in the intervals, where they are 
placed in squads for the night. They are by no means 
agreeable neighbours, for, although they are notable to 
move from their places, they make a most unpleasant 
gurgling noise; the bales of the merchants always form 
the windward defence, for the tents have no sides to 
them, and but flutter over the goods to keep the sun 
from their owners. 

At the usual hours of prayer, a loud call is heard 
through the camp, and parties flock to where the muezzin 
takes his stand: at sunset, as the camels draw in from 
the pasture, all the Arabs are on their knees, in a line of 
two or three hundred, in two ranks; the priest, like a 
flugelman in the front, gives the time for bowing their 
heads and performing the rest of the enjoined cere- 
monies. As they rise on the signal, sink again to their 
knees, and press their foreheads to the earth with the 
utmost «devotion, the scene is singularly impressive. 

The only person who does not join in the prayers, is 
a Kurd, who has a few bales and a wife to protect, and 
who is of so sour an aspect that I doubt whether they 
would allow him to join. He paid us a visit the first 
day, with the common freedom of the East, and took a 
pipe that was preparing for me, and established himself 
with all possible comfort among us, till he was perceived 
by Suleiman, who dismissed him unceremoniously 
enough. He went away in great wrath, and shouted 
out that he had discovered imposters, and would proclaim 
among every Bedouin tribe we met, that there were con- 
suls in the camp. The sheikh, I fancy, discovered a 
method of silencing him, for he gave us no further 
trouble. 

April 6th.—As there are still some camels behind, we 
have remained in the same place to-day: we shall be five 
or six days without meeting with water, and all are 
busily employed in filling the skins from a reservoir, 
nearly two hours’ walk from our camp. This is pro- 
vided by a stream that flows from the hills through a 
regularly made conduit, originally under a covert way, 
but now broken in many places, exposing the labour that 
was bestowed upon it. Close by are the ruins of a con- 
siderable town, now called by the Arabs, El Maksura, or 
the Broken. It stands upon a rising ground, and com- 
mands a view of the river of Damascus winding about 
the plain, and the lake into which it falls glittering in 
the sun. The tank that receives the little stream is, I 
should think, thirty yards square, and pours the water 
into a basin, from which it sets out into a fresh stream- 
let, and wandering over the land sown with barley, now 
in ear, joins very probably the Barahdu, which is at no 
great distance. 

All around is rich in flower, such as mignonette, irises, 
geraniums, lupines, and many other of fragrance as well 
as beauty. I was so pleased with the neighbourhood of 


‘the ruined city, that I sat the greater part of the day 


by the banks of the little stream, where, I believe, I 
might have remained for ever uninterrupted. I had 
managed to get so completely out of the way, that I 
found on my return some anxiety had been created in 
the camp about me; more, I fancy, that a Frank might 
fall into the hands of the Bedouins, and draw a greater 
tribute from the caravan, than out of any regard to my 
safety. The sheikhs are responsible for the loads their 
camels bear, and the owners of them; and carry them 
either by their influence, or a graduated tax, through the 
camps of the marauders, who are ever on the alert for 
their prize. In the agreement we made with Abd-ul- 
Kerim, there was a particular stipulation that no de- 
mand should ever be made upon us for purchasing a 
peaceable passage through the territory of a hostile 
tribe. 

Our caravan reaches now to nearly two thousand 
camels, and I dare say five hundred men. There are 
many young among the camels, and we are able occa- 
sionally to get a bowl of milk, which is very sweet and 
resembles goats’ milk in its taste. The poor beasts are 
miserably afflicted with the mange. Every morning 
before they start, and on coming in in the evening, they 
are rubbed over with tar to such a degree that they all 
seem painted black; the moaning and screaming at the 
time of this operation is frightful. ‘Two of the most dis. 
eased were killed this morning; yet they were eaten, 
and women came from the neighbouring camp to pur- 
chase some of the meat. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Flowers in the Desert—Method of collecting the camels—Form 
of the camp—Hare-hunting—Swallows—A feast— Amount of 
ransom—Our provisions—Traveling in the Desert—Tempera- 
ture of the weather—Management of Arab horses—Edible 
roots in the Desert—Rate of progress in the Desert—The camel 
drivers—My fall—Its successful consequences—Migration of 
swallows—Palmyra—The Howling Wilderness”—Djebel-el- 
Sheikh—Dromedaries—Aromatic shrubs—The ha!ting-ground,. 


Sunday, April 7th.— At daylight, which is now at five 
o’clock, we were ull on the alert to depart, as we were 
told, for a very long day’s journey. It was nearly six 
before we got fairly off. The sheikhs, with their dro- 
medary corps, amounting to forty, rode on as usual, and, 
moving in an extended line, had all the appearance of 
disciplined skirmishers: we passed over a plain in some 
parts very stony, but yet rich in pasture. The Arabs 
carry no food for the camels, but, as I have already de- 
scribed, let them roam in quest of it. As far as can be 
seen, the plain is glittering with golden flowers, of which 


the animals are so fond, and yet we are now com 

in the Deserta wide waste of yellow blossoms. It ig q 
most uncomfortable day; there is a high wind from the 
southwest, and frequent showers of rain. ; 

When within a short distance of the proposed 
ing ground, the sheikh orders his standard to be unfurled, 
as a signal to the caravan. The camels understand it ag 
well as the Arabs, and increase their rate at every pace 
towards it. Those that may be a long way off in pursuit 
of food, perceive the sensation, if they do not see the 
and immediately trot with their heads high up in the ale 
to the centre, and then go in the most direct manner to 
the ground on which the standard is at length pitched, 
The form of the camp is circular, each leader taking up 
his position from that of the chief. 

» We have seen a great number of hares, and had manly 
hot pursuits after them. The Arabs chase them on foot, 
and, throwing their short sticks at them with great pre. 
cision, sometimes knock them down. A poor little hare 

-throws five hundred men into the greatest animation ; 
those who are mounted even, jump off their camels and 
endeavour to intercept it. I have seen a hare however 
escape, after having run the gantlet through the whole 
caravan. Several swallows have followed us from Da. 
mascus; they fly close to the heads of the camels, and 
round about them, as sea birds do by ships: they disap. 
pear when we are at rest, but at daylight commence the 
day’s journey with us. 

April 8th.—We are obliged to halt this day, and have 
learnt the cause of the short march of yesterday—a very 
fine gray mare belonging to the sheikh foaled during the 
night. He gave a feast in celebration of the birth to the 
principal people of a camp of the great tribe of Anazie, 
now in our neighbourhood. A camel was killed, and 
divided among those of our own party. It was pre. 
tended that the Anazie Arabs would demand a very high 
tax if they discovered that Franks were in the caravan, 
and a message was sent to beg us not to expose our 
faces: we were not much disposed to exhibit ourselves, 
for it was a rainy day; and, although it was known well 
enough I suspect, we did not care to run any risk, 
Suleiman assured us that we should each be estimated at 
sixteen thousand piastres—about two hundred pounds 
sterling ; rather a high sum for the little use, if they 
bought us, they could turn us to. 

The festival has created some merriment in the camp; 
fires are blazing all round, and knots are seated in diffe- 
rent quarters, smoking, cooking, or eating. Very little 
food is carried by the Arabs, and we are scareely more 
luxurious in our provision; I should think meal, coffee, 
and tobacco, with a small quantity of rice, made up the 
supply of the richest: in addition to those articles we 
have a few fowls. As we have commenced by killing 
two a day, however, the twelve we have set out with are 
nearly at an end, and then, with the exeeption of the 
finest olives in the world, we shall be on a par with the 
meanest; so on the score of house-keeping we have 
nothing to plague us. My friend Mohammed, a Bedouin 
of our party, who has attached himself to me, will not 
suffer me to starve, for I never approach him that he 
does not, with more generosity than delieaey, draw from 
the bosom of his dirty shirt am offering of bread, which 
I do net generally refuse. 

There is nothing, after all, appalling in the Desert but 
the name. In two or three days the fatigue from the 
camels motion passes away; and reposing then on-a 
Persian carpet spread over a lawn of flowers, with riee 
and milk, os fresh baked cakes, before me, where is the 
hardship, und what is the privation? At thie season of 
the year, it is pleasanter than at any other period, how- 
ever; three months earlier it was eovered with snew, and 
three months hence it will be scorehed and withered. 
The Arabs declare that in the past winter there was no 
break in the snow that Jay for more than a month on the 
plain, as far as they eould sce from any one poiat. 

The nights are now very cold; I am obliged to eover 
myself up with every cloak I have. The mosnings are 


pleasant before the sun rises, but, unless a southwest 


wind blows, it soon becomes exceedingly warm; and, as 
our course is neasly due east, we fecl the effects of the 
sun still more in the earlier part of the day. 

April 9th.— We traveled this day eleven hours and 
half over an exceedingly stony and uneven ground, yet 
in its general character a plain of uninterrupted extent. 
There is nothing interesting in such a scene beyond the 
appearance of the caravan itsclf; and all belonging to it 
seemed to sleep throughout the duy, covered wp in their 
cloaks to proteet them from the sun. I envied the Arabs 
the ease with which they were able in this manner to 
pass away the tedious journey. ghey can lie in the 
most comfortable attitudes on the backs of their camels = 
some hung over them like saeke, and others lounged upon 
the bales, or leaned their backs against jars of oil that 
stood upright behind the animal’s hump, as if they had 
been in arm-chairs. I can judge of my own appearanee 
by those equally unused to the motion as. myself, who 
vibrated backward and forward so incessantly tbat it 
made me giddy to look at them. The wife of the Kurd- 
ish traveller, from being covered in a red silk veil, is the 
most conspicuous of the party. During the whole of the 
day she did not once remove her drapery, and nodded 
upon her hump like the image of a mandarin. 

The foal, although but a day old, followed its dam the 
whole way, without the least suffering. It is not sur- 
prising that the Arab horses are so hardy, when from 
the day of their birth they commence the most arduous 
journeys. This little creature must have accomplished 
thirty-five miles at the least over a very rocky road. The 
instant it was born, a charm was tied round its neck in 
a bag of black cloth: sometimes in this sort of manner 
is placed the pedigree,a matter of greater eonsequence to 
an Arab, I faney, than even the amulet. The best 
horses are bred in this desert by the Anazie Arabs, in 
whose territory, before the conquest of the Wahabees, the 
distriet of Nejid was included, where the richest pasture 
of Arabia is found. That name, in India, used to pro- 
cure a high price, at all times, for a horse. 

I am amused at the recollection of the sudden ehange 
in the habits of the Arab horses when they come into 
the possession of English masters, by whom they are 
pampered and petted. They rarely, I think, arrive in 
the East before they are six years old; and fall suddenly 
into a life the most opposite to that they lead on their 
own wide plains, where they are seldom fed on corn, and 
travel fifty or sixty miles a day without a drop of water. 
There are several horses in our caravans that are oeca- 
sionally allowed to graze for a short time while their 
riders take a nap on the grass beside them. They ara 
secured by tying the rope of the halter to the hind leg, 
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Joose enough to preverit any restraint till they show an 
inclination for a-frisk. 

We met with several gazelles, but failed to catch 
them. Among the vegetables of this day’s journey is a 
root resembling a truffle, which created more animation 
than either the hares or the antelopes: it is a serious 
affair to miss them, for they make, I find, one of the 
chief articles of food: they are in great plenty, however ; 
the earth is a little broken, and raised above them. ‘The 
Arabs descry this appearance from a long distance, and 

ping off their camels, race towards the spots, and 
with their sticks dig up the roots. They are sometimes 
larger than good-sized potatoes, and, burnt in the ashes, 
are exceedingly nice. My friend Muhammed hunts for 
me and himself tco, and has promised to give me a hand- . 


ful every day. He brought me this afternoon one finely 


roasted, upon his usual donation of bread. 

April 10th.—This morning we passed over a similar 
tract to that of yesterday, and were in motion ten hours 
and three quarters. ‘The rate at which a loaded camel 
travels is estimated at two miles and a half an hour by 


- almost every traveller, Our caravan has not, I think, 
exceeded this, but the variety of its movements has been 


very tiresome. The Arab drivers, who walk in front of 
the animals, never miss an opportunity of a piece of pas- 
ture; but however distant it may be from the proper 
course, lead them. towards it, and with the short sticks 
they carry, beat them into the thickest part of it. The 
camels are anxious enough for the matter themselves, 
and huddle so together that their riders’ legs are in toler- 
able danger of being crushed in the contact. There is so 
strong a resemblance to a voyage at sea in the passage 
across the desert, that I cannot divest myself of the be- 
lief that the moving mass is but a collection of small 
vessels carried into a heap by the tide. Every mun is 
ready with his stick to fend off the animal that approaches 
his: one push separates them as it would do a couple of 
boats; they move away quite unconscious of the circum- 
stance, till another movement swings them together 
in. 

“eThe drivers are the poorest and lowest of the tribe, and 
exercise the sticks they carry with very little ceremony. 
For example: I was in the act of drinking water with 
the flask applied to my. lips, when my camel receiving a 
blow for going where he should not, turned suddenly 
round, and I came in a sitting posture to the ground, amid 
the laughter of the whole of my part of the caravan. I 
contrived to bear the fall, and, without having moved my 
flask, continued to drink. I received an Arab cheer for 
this feat, and. when I had remounted, several came to 
congratulate me on the ingenious manner of my fall. 
One Arab, who had traveled a great deal in Syria, and 
bad seen many Franks, assured me that I was more fit 
to be an Arab than any he had ever met, for Franks were 
all excessively awkward and disconcerted when they fell. 
I do not mean either to take much merit to myself for 
this act of agility, or to recommend it to the practice of 
travellers ; but it has positively gained me more good-will 
from my wild companions than the most sedate demean- 
wur could have done. 

The swallows are still with us; they may probably be 
on their passage to a watmer climate, although late in 
their emigration, if they passed the winter in Syria; yet 
this who can tell? I have looked every morning with 
as much anxiety for their appearance as, after a long voy- 


_ age, I should do for any indication of land. In the De- 


sert, as at sea, there is a fellowship ia every living thing. 
Notwithstanding that we have passed the whole day out, 
we have not found it the least warm; a strong wind from 
the southwest, that has blown without intermission since 
we left Damascus, has rendered it necessary to keep our 
cloaks on at all hours. 

We are this day fifly miles from Palmyra, and are not 
able to visit so celebrated a place ; the Aguel Arabs are 
not on friendly terms with those of Tadmor, and the cara- 
van will not go nearer toit. Without a most exorbitant 
sum we should not succeed in drawing any of our people 
from it, and even ther they would travel without stepping 
until they should overtake it again; it is therefore abso- 
lutely necessary to abandon the project. Although it is 
now impossible to see those magnificent remains, it is not 
difficult to imagine their solemnity and grandeur, while 
in the midst of the same wilderness as that in which they 
stand. How often, while the bleak wind I have men- 


- tioned is moaning over the dreary waste, particularly in 


the depth of the night, have I thought of the beauty and 
justice of the expression of the “ howling wilderness.” 

Djebel-el-Sheikh, the high point of the chain of Anti- 
Libanus, is in sight, having exactly the appearance that 
Mount A2tna has from the sea, before any portion of the 
island can be seen; the mountains are distant about a 
hundred miles. 

The Arab sheikhs, who ride on in advance, go about 
five miles an hour, on the lighter description of camels, 
such as are by Europeans generally called dromedaries, 
although tbey are not different from the animals used for 
burthen, except in being lighter: they seem, in the esti- 
mation of the Arabs themselves, to have the same relation 
to the heavier camels that thorough-bred horses have in 
England to those used for draught, and great care is be. 
stowed in preserving their breed. Their chief peculiar. 
ities are in their heads, which are exceedingly small, and 
in the proportionate length of body, which, for the little 
difference there is in the height of the two breeds, is very 
short in the “hadjin,” the name given to these saddle 
camels, from their being used by pilgrims on the “ hadj,” 
or pilgrimage : as they go at double the rate of the cara- 
van, the sheikhs generally stop among the first pasture 
they meet when they have ridden out of sight, and, after 
having drunk a cup of coffee each, go to sleep until they 
are overtaken by the slow body ; their camels graze’around 
them or lie quietly by their sides. 

I have been able sometimes to snatch the same sort of 
hasty rest. I know no greater comfort than to stretch 
in this manner on the sandy earth, with the head shelter. 
ed beneath one of the low aromatic shrubs, of which 
there are on all hands such numbers. The lowest plant 
is sufficient to defend you against the strongest wind, if 
you lie flat on the ground. ‘There are none indeed to be 
seen higher than large rose-bushes, excepting the prickly 
shrub which is used for firewood, “el sheeakh,” and 
which at this season has no leaves upon it. This plant 
is scattered in large patches all over the Desert, and is 
known from a long distance by the contrast of its bluish. 
gray colour to the green and yellow near it. Wherever 
it is found in plenty, is chosen the halting-ground, and 
before the caravan reaches it, parties spread about to cut 
their fuel. 


CHAPTER 


Journey resumed—Birds—A Jerboa—Lizards—Flowers—An 
Alarm—A Parley—Peaceable issue—Effect of Ibrahim Pasha’s 
name—His prompt Character of the Bedoui 
Population of the Anazie Tribe—Their conduct to their cap- 
tives— Independence of the Arab life—Method of replenishing 
the water-skins—Endurance of the camels in traveling with- 
out water—A forlorn Kurdish woman—Change of climate— 
Locusts in flight—A Mirage—Morning summons—Camp Fire 
—Well in the Desert—A Band of Arabs—Purchase of camels 
—Patriarchal customs—End of our day’s labour: 


April 12th— Yesterday's journey was longer than the 
one of the former day,—eleven hours and a half; it was 
nearly sunset when we arrived at our resting-place ; 
we lost sight of Dijebel-elSheikh, and our view was 
bounded only by the horizon. This morning we set off 
at daylight, and plodded on for twelve long hours over a 
wide unbroken level ; we met more living things, how- 
ever, than we have yet encountered : besides our constant 
attendants the swallows, we put up several flocks of rock 
pigeons, some vultures, storks, and a few larks, witha 
great many hares, not one of which was caught. One 
jerboa was killed by an Arab, and brought to us,—the 


. first that we have yet found, although they are very nu- 


merous in this Desert ; it has an exceedingly soft and 
rich fur. 

The ground is teeming with lizards ; the sun seems to 
draw them from the earth, for sometimes, when I have 
fixed my eye on one spot, I have fancied that the sands 
were getting into life, so many of these creatures at once 


have crept from their holes. A greater variety of flowers | 


covered the plain than we have met with yet; anda 
plant that I think resembles rhubarb, a thick stem with 
a very broad leaf, was abundant. We have seen it to-day 
for the first time : some few of the Arabs eat of the stem, 
but it appeared to me more from curiosity than from 
being accustomed to do so. The plains moreover or- 
namented by poppies of many colours, irises, lupines, 
mignonette, a very small species of basil (ocymum), and 
the lark-spur, which grows over the plain in every direc- 
tion as thickly as blue-bells in a meadow. 

Soon after the period for prayer, “el Aszer,” which 
takes place two hours before sunset, we were thrown into 
some confusion by the arrival of an aide de.camp from 
the sheikhs, to desire us to keep all together, for the ; 
Arabs were in sight. The most regular of the caravan 
had just finished their prayers, which they never neglect 
at the hour I mentioned, and they set off in all directions 
to drive the camels towards the centre. The animals 
seemed to comprehend the cause of the uproar, and came 
running into their places. The merchants, who wére very 
few, endeavoured to keep their bales together, and placed 
themselves in the midst of them. 

We were now in several paralle] masses, each line con- 
taining three or four; every man braced on his sword, 
and loading his matchlock, prepared for an attack. We 
could as yet see nothing, but moved slowly on in this 
compact order till we reached the ground where the 
sheikhs had halted. The chief of each set of camels then 
placed himself at its head, while some were sent to the 
rear as a guard, and others ordered to protect the flanks. 
The sheikh of the caravan himself, with his standard. 
bearer anda few of his own followers about him, remained 
in front of the centre. 

I was crowded among boxes and bales in the first dis. 
position, but made my way at last to a more honourable’ 
post, and looked in vain through a telescope for the en. 
emy. They were not yet visible ; but the sheikh had re. 
ceived intelligence from a scout who usually precedes the 
whole body on foot, and without being perceived himself, 
is able to see to a great distance. He either lies down 
until the arrival of the armed escort, or returns to give 
information, as the circumstance may require. When 
every thing was in order, the matches lighted, and some 
swords even drawn, we Moved on, and in half an hour 
came within sight of a large camp, and halted. Many 
camels were grazing about ; but so great a stillness reign- 
ed among the tents that they appeared to have been de. 
serted. 

The standard of our party was now unfurled, a tri- 
colour of blue, white, and green stripes; and in the same 
military manner we went forwards. When within a 
short distance, we halted once more, and in a few mi- 
nutes an Arab mounted ona gray mare, and armed with 
matchlock and spear, rode towards us; when halfway, he 

_stood with his spear sloped ou his shoulder, to indicate a 
desire for a parley ; one of our dromedary train was sent 
to meet him, and the standard of the Aguels being raised 
on high, we waited the issue ; it was peaceable, and, re- 
taining our fighting order, we marched on, every one, I 
think, very well satisfied at the result. 

I had great misgivings on the subject; the warlike 
tribe we had fallen in with might have overthrown us as 
lions would have done a flock of sheep. Although the 
Aguels who convey the curavang are bound to die in be- 
half of their charge, a8 they are ready at all times to do, 
the merchants have very little intention of joining them: 
we should, I think, have been most certainly the prisoners 
of the Anazies; but they themselves were under some 
alarm at our appearance. They took the caravan for an 
advance of Ibrahim Pasha’s army, that they heard was 
on its route through the Desert to Bagdad, for there is no 
place where rumour does not find its way. 

The name of the Egyptian conqueror has spread terror 
even among the Bedouins; he has declared that he will 
yet subdue them, and when in Damascus gave a proof of 
his sincerity, When the men of a tribe that had given 
some offence were absent, perhaps on a forage, he sent a 
party tocapture the women and children, and ordered 
them to be sold in the slave-market. The most effectual 
way of breaking the spirit and independence of the sons 
of Ishmael would be to seize their children, and have them 
taught in the cities, although I doubt whether the Turks 
would think of this latter plan of rendering them trac- 
table. 

If the Bedouins, however, be an evil, they are, I think, 
a most necessary one; the Desert can never be peopled 
but by roving tribes, and without them the most useful 
animals in this part of the world would be lost; for men 
brought up in towns could never attend to the breed of 
camels, or the transport of goods from the richest quarter 
of the globe. As it is not fair to judge of the Arabs by 
the rules of civilised life, they should not be so generally 
condemned for their marauding propensities as they some- 
times are. They possess many amiable qualities,—hos- 
pitality in the highest degree, and generosity, and a sense 
of honour that is rarely to be met with in enlightened coun- 
tries. Itseemsa sort of right in them to levy taxes upon 
all that pass through their territories; and 1 would as 

5 


“for I never heard of such a scheme being adopted by 


. while the succulent vegetables on which they feed are so 


~ lorn being that can be imagined. Sympathy with a sor- 


_ feed upon them, anticipate the period of their flight, and 


soon think of refusing the dues.at a custom-house, as 
of resisting the payment of a reasonable demand from 
them. 

We have encamped at no great distance from the An- 
azie party. Their faith has been given, and we are now 
all in perfect ease in their neighbourhood., A brother of 
Abd-ul-Kerim comes sometimes to visit us in the even- 
ing, and take The Anazies have given us a sub- 
ject of conversation on this gccasion: he says that the 
population of that tribe is one million ; that they are richer 
and more powerful than any, even to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf; that the whole space between the Haman 
and the Euphrates, nearly, belongs to them, and their 
boundary on the side of Arabia is close to Nejid. They 
command the route of the Bagdad caravan to and from 
Damascus, and the Syrian one of pilgrimage to Mecca, 
from each of which they receive tribute. This is the 
tribe classed by Niebuhr as having sprung from the Jews 
of Kheibar; and in their name of Anasie, or rated he © 
discovers the Hebrew Hanassi. 

In the conversations that I have had with the Arabs of 
the caravan on the subject of robbery, they all declare 
that every body of plunderers is anxious to avoid putting 
to death those they seize, and that nothing but an absurd 
resistance will induce them to do so; their object is al- 
ways gain, and they will get more by a ransom. They 
treat their prisoners well; but sometimes, if they appre- 
hend- an attempt at escape, bury them standing in the 
ground up to their chins, and spread their carpets to 
sleep on each side. As this narration ‘was given with a 
laugh, I dare say my visiter may have meant it as a joke, 


Arabs ; it would be idle to attempt to escape from the 
midst of the Desert, for where could the prisoner go? 

’ I am so pleased with the independence of the Arab 
life, that I think I could submit with good grace to such 
a lot for a few months. When the Desert ceased to be, 
as it now seems, a garden, I should probably change my 
mind; but at this moment the mildness of tke climate, 
the immense extent, the richness and fragrance of the 
plain, render the life I lead most delightful. I was 
obliged this evening to pluck up a large bed of mint 
before I was able to spread my carpet, the odour being too 
strong when pressed. by my weight; it is like the most 
powerful essence of peppermint, and isin very great 
‘Quantity around. 

April 13th.—When we had been out five hours this 
morning, we arrived suddenly on the edge of a very ex- 
tensive hollow, where rain-water has lodged for several 
weeks; and, forbidding as it appears, we have halted to 
fill the empty skins. To do this, it is necessary to lay 
them on the ground and scoop the water in with the 
hands ; it is as dirty, therefore, as it can possibly be. This . 
is the seventh day that we have passed without finding 
water. The Arabs that we met yesterday had merely 
halted on that spot for a day or two, and were to move 
on this morning to a more distant quarter ; they were on . 
one of their periodical migrations, and were, like our- 
selves, limited to the contents of their skins. ~ 

I was surprised to observe that none of the camels, 
when turned out to graze, showed the least desire to visit 
the little lake. They were all driven in an opposite di-- 
retion certainly; but, as the watery tract was so large,- 
‘they might have been tempted by the sight of it to stray. 
Since we left Damascus, not one drop of water has been 
given to them ; now ten days. In the spring of the year, 


plentiful, it is not usual to suffer them to drink, and they 
will arrive at the Euphrates without moistening their 
lips, except with the morning dew. This is the only sea- 
son in which the caravan crosses this part of the Desert, 
the most destitute of water; in the hot months of the 
year, they go in a direct route from the river Euphrates 
to Tadmor, and usually accomplish the journey innine 
days, finding wells on the road at no great intervals 
apart. 

It is very common for travellers to differ in respect to 
the power of the camel to support a privation from water. 
The variety of opinions arise very much, I am inclined 
to think, from the different seasons of the year at which 
they have been formed. In the midst of summer, camels 
require water every third or fourth day. Could the spring 
last for ever, they would scarcely need to drink at all. 
A camel, like any other animal, is trained to a greater or » 
less abstinence. As the horses of the Turcomans are 
practised to work for several days without being watered, 
so from a similar custom are the camels of the Arabs. 
In the fertile plains of India, on the contrary, they are 
made to drink every day, and could go no great distance 
without doingso. I have just been refreshed by a tum- 
bler of the rain-water, and, after I had scooped the sand 
from it with a spoon, found it very agreeable. 

A long way from us to the north, is a small hill, called 
 Djebel-el-Orab,—the Mountain of Ravens ;” all besides 
is level. In roaming round the Desert lake, I found a 
poor Kurdish woman sitting alone among the shrubs on 
its borders, with tears in her eyes. She is the most for-* 


rowing fair one would not be according to Eastern eti- 
quette ; so I could not venture to ask the cause, although, 
indeed, I should have found a greater obstacle in the way 
of my curiosity, in my ignorance of her language. If 
she be really unhappy, poor creature, her misery must be 
now at its height ; for although I have praised the Desert, 
and the independent life’ within it, it requires an elastic 
spirit to appreciate it—a sad one must make a desert of 
it indeed. The Kurd, her husband, has a few bales which 
are placed ina circle a very little larger than a swan’s 
nest; a red shaw! instead of a tent, flutters above it, and 
in the midst sit the old birds themselves. No one ven- 
tures near them. 


April 14th._—T he climate has changed considerably : it 
has been really hot to-day. The swallows have left us, 
and the ground is covered with locusts of a golden colour, 
which rise on the wing only as the camels approach 
them; they soon sink again: as they flutter in the sun 4 
before us, they appear like Canary birds. This desert 
is, I fancy, the birth-place of these insects; and probably, 
as long as they find food in it, they do not fly in clouds 
to destroy more fertile lands. They are at this monient 
very heavy and lazy. 

There is a singular observation in Niebuhr; talking of 
nests of locusts that he had seen near Mousul, he sug- 
gests that with a careful police, they might in a great 
measure be destroyed. The whole Desert is now preg- 
nant with them; and unless the Arabs, who. sometimes 


My 


be the first to prey, I fear they are not Wikely to be di- 
minished. 

There .has been no wind this day: in the morning it 
was close, with a light vapour hanging over the plain, in 
the midst of which the Hill of Ravens vanished from the 
sight as an island does at sea. About noon the most 
perfect deception that can be conceived exhilarated our - 
spirits, and promised an early resting-place. We had 
observed a slight nirage two or three times before, but 
this day it surpassed all I have ever fancied. Although 
aware that these appearances have often led people astray, 

T could not bring myself to believe that this was unreal. 
The Arabs were doubtful, and said that, as we had found 
water yesterday, it was not improbable that we should 
find some to-day. The seeming lake was broken in sev- 
eral parts by little islands of sand, that gave strength to 
the delusion. The dromedaries of the sheikhs-at length 
reached its borders, and appeared to have commenced 


‘to ford, as they advanced and bétame more surrounded 


by the vapour. I thoaght they had got into deep water, 
and moved with greater caution. In passing over'the 
sand-banks, their figures were reflected in the water. So 
convinced was Mr. Calman of its reality, that he dis- 
mounted and walked towards the deepest part of it, which . 
was on the right hand. He followed the deceitful lake 
for a long time, and to our sight was strolling on ite - 
bank, his shadow stretching to a great length beyond. 
There was not a breath of wind; it was a sultry day, and 
such a one as would have added dreadfully to the disap- 
pointment if we had been any time without water. ~ 

I had much difficulty to keep my water-skins from the 
Arabs, who seemed to think them fair plunder; as they 
are hung under my saddle-bags, I could not watch them 
very closely. If I nodded in my seat, the thirsty thieves 


stole quietly up to the skins, and opening drank as much ~ 


as they could, and closed them up again. A sort of war- 
fare continued the whole day through the caravan, be- 
tween those who carried water, and those who felt in. 


clined to drink it. I have a leather bottle that hangs by - 


achain from a hook that I stick into some part of my 
camel’s pad; it contains a little more than a gallon; 
whenever I apply it to my lips, I have fifty petitions-for 
adraught. At first I gave it willingly enough, bat such 
heavy contributions were exacted from it, that I have of 
necessity grown more selfish, and when I wish to quench 
roy thirst, drop behind and steal a drink unnoticed. In - 
eleven hours and a quarter we finished this day’ s journey, 
and have encamped upon a perfect level. 


April 15th.—A short time before daylight every morn- 
ing, Suleiman awakes me in rather an unceremonious 
manrtr, though becoming enough in a Desert valet. 
“Wullah! turn up,” is his usual mode of address: to 
ensure attention to which, he pulls me roughly by the 
legs, or gives me a thurst in the side with his stick; and 
if that does not answer, draws my pillow from under my 
head, and walks away with it. On rising there is no 
toilette to delay me. I must be satisfied with the morn- 
ing dew for my ablutions, and the great Desert itself for 
my dressing-room. We are able to make a hasty break- 
fast, while the camels are being loaded, at a fire in which 
all the fuel of the camp is collected for a farewell blaze, 
fur it is yet cold enough at daylight to render such a plan 
agreeable; every Arab, on approaching, brings an offer- 
ing of wood to increase the flame. My kettle is boiled 
in @ few minutes; a cup of tea, a bow! of camel’s milk, 
and a cake of barley, enable us to support a fast until the 
evening ; we then mount and set off, or sometimes walk 
for an hour or two. Hassan and Michael have supplied 
themselves in a truly Eastern taste ; the first has an in- 
exhaustible store of dates, and the other a wallet full of 
almonds, raisins, and figs. Our dinners are now reduced 
to boiled rice, sweetened with a celebrated paste of apri- 
cots made in Damascus, and sold in flat sheets so large 
that they might be spread out as carpets. 

In seven hours’ journey we reached a well in the midst 
of a wide extent of flowers; it was regularly built of 
stone ; the water was at least fifty feet from the surface, 
there was not much therefore drawn from it, it was too 
tedious an operation. ‘The edges of the top stones were 
‘completely smooth, with many deep farrows in them 
from the friction of the ropes. Although a convenient 
spot for resting in, we were hastened forward by the. 
tidings of another party of the Anazie Arabs being close 
at hand ; they were in motion, and two or three mounted 
on dromedaries appeared on the horizon, from which 


they rose as vessels do at sea when first descried from - 


the shore. We were collected together as before, the 


matchlocks and swords prepared, and—the skirmishers _ 


sent off to their posts : if we had remained, we should 


have had a battle for the well, it was said; and I suspect ~ 


we should not only have lost the water, but been well 
beaten into the bargain ; our chief therefore adopted the’ 
most prudent course. 

A stronger body of the guard was sent to the side from 
which the Arabs appreached, and a short parley as before 
took place; we very soon mingled with the main body, 
and, although they had given assurance of peaceful inten- 
tion, not one of our camels was permitted to stray in the 
least from the mass. ‘The armed escort surrounded the 
caravan completely, while the drivers shouted with the 
utmost of their power to direct the m6vement. The wo- 
men of the tribe kept at a short distance; they were ge- 


nerally sitting in a species of cradle, swinging on each _ 


side of the camel, which is called by the Arabs * Mohaf- 
fa:” the men drove the cattle. Among them were seve- 
ral very fine horses, and camels innumerable, two of 


_ which an old man brought to our sheikhs for sale; one 


was three years old, exceedingly fat, and covered over 
with the closest and cleanest hair I have seen, After a 
great deal of conversation the price was arrunged at two 
hundred and seventy piastres; and she, for it was a a female, 
was joined to our party. 

Some of the men carried their sons wpon the eamels 
with them. A most patriarchal-looking sheikh had one be. 
hind, and two balancing each other in saddle-bags at hie 
sides, their little dark heads peeping out of the sacks, 
Such a scene carries the imagination into the remotest 
ages. The days of Abraham naturally recur to the 
mind; for in this manner, and over this very ground 
probably, did the patriarch lead all the substance he had 
gathered at Haran into the land of Canaan. 

A stony defile succeeded to the plain we had Jeft, 
through which we were two hours winding; and it was 
just sunset when we finished the day’s labour, for we had 
been out more than twelve heute. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


CHAPTER XXv. 


Steering in the desert—River wae A Camel killed for food— 
. A young gazelle—A stony defile—Loss of my gherry stick— 
Beautiful valley—Thistles—Onions—Traveling on ‘camels— 
District of Hauran—The Kurdi-h woman among the tombs— 

farious dispute— Frequent use of the name of Allah and of 
phet—Religious feeling of Mahomedans— A Hyena 


the prophet. 
“‘killed—Bustards—A weary day—Jerboas— Watch towers— 


Hawking in the East—Bedouins of the caravan—'! heir hard 
work and poor fare—Arrival at a village—Salt-pits—Scene of 
confusion--First view of the Euphrates—Rush of camels to 
the water---Works of salt and bitumen---City of Hit---Aque- 
ducts---Method of raising water. 


16th April.—The precision with which the Arabs make 


a particular point is very remarkable toa novice. There is — 


nothing on the wide plain to fix the observation as a land- 
mark. The heavenly bodies by day are no guides, and 
they positively do not use the compass. It seems to me 
astonishing that so migute an object as the well of ves- 
terday, which they named “ Siddim,” should have fallen 
#0 exactly as they meant it to have done. 

» This day we have made a shorter journey. In eight 
hours we arrived at the dry bed of a river, and found three 
wells dug in the midst of it, with the remains of several 


- others partly choked up. The water is remarkably good; 


but although they have thrown away that of the 13th, 
they have not thought it necessary to clean the skins: 
we have the clear water of to-day with the sediment of 
the last. 

On the opposite side is a rocky ridge which varies the 
scene very agreeably. I observed one camel rush towards 
the well, and endeavour to drink, but he was driven away 
again without a drop. This is the only instance in thir- 
teen days that I have noticed of such an inclination. The 
Arabs call this place “ Spwab-el-Beer,”—the Fountain of 
Truth. 


~ “The young camel that was purchased yesterday was 


~ destined to be eaten. Soon after the camp was formed, 


a party collected round him; one hamstrung him with 


~ @ cut from his sword,—a most unnecessary piece of 


_ Youte, with much picturesque 


_ cruelty, for the animal showed no desire to escape; he. 


sunk to his knees upon this, when another man scized 
his head and bent it backwards on his left side, exposing 
his breast, into which a third plunged a sword up to the 
hilt... The blood, gushing out, covered him completely. 
The camel died instantly, and in less than an hour was 
wholly eaten. I gave my assistance to the latter part of 
the operation, and found the flesh very well flavoured. 
Before it was cooked, it had an exceedingly coarse and 
red appearance, but was black enough afterwards, for we 
had no other means of dressing it than by laying it in the 
ashes among the truffles, which were to-day in great 
plenty. 

A great number of. gazelles are about us. I found a 
young thing of a week old, and have given it to an Arab 
boy to nurse for me. He brought it to show me the 
care he was taking of it, with his mouth full of milk, 
-and his lips pouted out to a point, from which the kid was 
sucking as happily as possible. I hope by this ingenious 
een Peary Desert pet to a more civilised 


es 17.—We have been out twelve hours and a half 
to-day. The first part of the journey was passed over a 
plain from which we entered a stony defile of consider- 
able extent, and wound through it by different paths, oc- 
casionally joining and breaking off again from the main 
effect. At the end of the 
Jong day, the foal was so lively that it kept the Arab who 
‘has the care of it a long time endeavouring to catch it. 
‘The mare, too, has not shown the slightest fatigue. 

I have found a second gazelle to-day, and, as it is 
Targer, I mean to undertake the care of it myself. I lost 
my cherry stick in the course of the morning ; when I. 
dismoanted for a short time from my camel to stretch 


myself on the sand, some passing Arab picked it up: I - 


felt as if I had been deprived of an arm. I could not 
steer my vessel without the tiller, and begged that the 
loss might be mentioned through the camp. When the 
faithful were arranged in a long line at prayers, a loud 
voice exclaimed repeatedly, “ In the name of the prophet, 
who has picked up a stick ?” and continued at intervals 
to ask the same important question till late at night. 


' __ Notwithstanding the sacred invocation, my stick was not 


to be restored; no one cared enough for Mahomed to 

answer the question. I did not understand the meaning 

of the cry when I first heard it ; and, going on purpose 

to have it explained by the crier, was not a little amused 

when I found my stick was the subject of the prophet’s 
culiar care, 

April 18.—We passed over a hilly and rocky district, 
divided by narrow valleys through which we filed in close 
bodies ; and, breaking into single or at the most double 
lines of camels, went slowly down the passes that con- 
fined them. Had the scene been wooded, it would have 
been exceedingly pretty ; the vales were green and plen- 
tifully strewed with flowers. I walked in the morning 
in front of the caravan, and sat till it reached me by the 
entrance to the first defile, where the ground was covered 
with a beautiful description of thistle growing to a great 
height. The head ag well as the leaves are of a golden 
colour, crisp and prickly. As if they had suddenly re- 
cognised: a favourite food, the camels rushed forward, 
and munched the thistles in spite of the strong thorns 
they bore. I have seen before a delicate plant of the 
game species, that seems to be full grown when no higher 
than a primrose, and bears one little flower about the 
size of a pea. 

It would be easy at this season of the year to mark- 
our progress by the plants we meet, for every day pro- 
duces some new race. The Arabs, I fancy, are in some 
measure able to do this. In addition to truffles, the 
Arabic name for which. is “ Gimme,” we picked up a 
number of onions in the course of the morning, sinall, 
but of a good flavour. 

We were out twelve hours and forty minutes. Al- 
though very warm, I do not feel any extraordinary fa- 
tigue. Iam inclined to think that a camel is an easier 
animal for a long expedition than a horse. I am able 
occasionally, though with no great security, to take a 
short nap; and, to keep off the sun, follow the Arab plan 
of covering my head with the abbas, or camel’s hair 
cloak, and my face with the twilled shawl, or keffie, the 
invariable dress of the Desert. This shawl is the fabric 
‘ef Damasous or Bagdad, and is worn carelessly thrown 
over the head, the points hanging considerably below the 
ahouldera. ‘The colours are always yellow and crimson ; 
it is eo thick that the back of the neck and head is com- 
pletely protected by it. The sides drawn across the face, 
and tueked into the folds of the camel's hair turban or 
gord that binds the brow, prevents the possibility of its 


- suffering from the rays of the sun, which, reflected from 


the hot plain, would otherwise raise blisters even on the 
Arab skin. In the heat of the day, the glare, which this 
covering likewise prevents, would be more distressing 
and injurious to the eyes, We encamped in an uninter- 
rupted plain. 

April 19.—In four hours after we set out, we entered 
a valley among rocky hills, and continuing for an hour 
and a half longer to wind through it, raised the standard 
of Aguel near the dry channel of a torrent, where the 
Arabs scooped in the sand, and found water about three 
feet’ below the surface. This station is called Haurdn; 
the camp is pitched in a narrow strip close to-an old 
burial-ground. On the right of the -torrent isa ruined 
khan, and some singularly shaped rocks that will impress 
the spot on my memory. The caravan from Aleppo to 
Bussorah generally rests here ; it is three days’ journey 
from the Euphrates, and was probably one of the line of 
villages that is to be traced to a certain distance into the 
Desert from the river, where the trading and agricultural 
Arabs settled to carry on a commerce with their more 
independent brethren. The size of the grave-yard shows 
that it has been of some extent. Hauran is a name given 
to the whole district, of which this station is probably the 
centre; and even this insignificant spot has been claimed 
by some as the Haran of Scripture. 

Very little serves to give interest in the Desert; a few 
Arab gravestones therefore have been great attractions to 
me. There is no inscription upon them: the poor Kur- 
dish woman seemed delighted at the opportunity of rumi- 
nating in such a spot, and perched herself “in doleful 
dumps” upon one on the least conspicuous side, where 
she sat all the day long. A woman in the East is by 
herself indeed when divided from her own sex ; this poor 
creature seeks a retired nook every day, when we finish 
the journey before sunset, where she can sit and meditate 
alone. Her thoughts might be worth knowing; if she 
were of a gay disposition at home, she is undergoing a 
most severe penance now: women, however, have a na- 
tural turn for tombstones in the East. In Damascus she 
would probably be enjoying herself among the dead as 
she is doing here. 

My savage friend Mohamed, now that we are approach- 
ing the world again, has increased his attentions to me; 
he has this day made a formal! proposal of his services to 


|- India. I had a specinien of his temper in the morning 


however, that, if he were really sincere, would scarcely 
induce me to humour him. He had a very slight dis- 
pute with a sedate-looking man of the same class as him- 
self, and abused him in good Arabic metaphor. All those 
who heard, endeavoured to pacify him, without success. 
At length he drew his sword, and, leaping from his camel, 
flew like a maniac at the offender. Every Arab was on 
foot in a moment: some seized Mohamed, and the others 
secured his antagonist, whose passion being also roused, 
made a furious struggle. They were both disarmed at 
length; and peace, excepting as far as their tongues were 
concerned, was restored. 

The Arabs use the name of Allah and Mahomed fully 
as much as the Turks do “ Wullah” and “ Yullah.” 
When used with a proper intonation, they seem to be the 
keys to Arabic conversation. When my face is muffled 
up, and I am accosted on the road by the strangers of 
the camp, I contrive by a prudent use of these words, if 
we ever reach beyond the form of salutation, to keep 
them talking to me for some time; and I fancy they go 
away without discovering my ignorance, giving me cre- 
dit perhaps for a very commendable taciturnity. If a 
camel commit any unusual frolic, he is rebuked by the 
ery of “ Allah rahhim,” or called back again to his place 
with “ Inshallah”—May it please God. 

The frequent prayers, and the constant ejaculation of 
the name of the Deity, do not seem in the slightest degree 
to diminish the veneration for them. It is not the least 
singular part of Mahomedanism, that in all moods and 
situations its disciples attend to the enjoined ceremonies 
with as cheerful a spirit as if they arose from the spon- 
taneous feelings of their own hearts. The Christian 
establishments of the East, show sometimes a striking 
contrast in their manner of slurring over the forms that 
by constant repetition have at length become irksome. 
The most interesting period of prayer is El Aszur, 
generally two hours before sunset; they occur conse- 
quently when on the march: the Arabs leave their camels, 
and, hastening, to the front, kneel, as I have already de- 
scribed, in two ranks, with their faces turned towards 
Mecca. I have observed some men use the sand as a 
substitute for water in their necessary ablutions. Al- 
though this custom is not invariable as a preparation for 
prayer, it is sufficiently common. 

April 20.--We were five hours in winding through 
the defiles of Hauran. We then passed over a wide plain 
richly spread with flowers, chased gazelles and hares, 
and after a long run killed a hyena with sticks. There 
were a number of birds; among them, the bustard in 
great plenty, called by the Arabs, “ Hybarra:” their 
eggs were scattered over the sand. In twelve hours and 
three quarters we reached a hollow, well supplied with 
fuel, and encamped within it. We are amused every day 
with a mirage, but no deception has been yet so complete 
as that I have already noticed. 

April 21.—We have this day made the longest j jour- 
ney that we have yet accomplished at one time,—fourteen 
hours. I am not disposed to murmur at any matter, for 
1 have fallen so much into the oriental indifference, that 
I seldom think upon the time or distance, but to note it 
down; fourteen hours on a camel, however, beneath a 
hot sun, is no light labour. The ground we passed over 
was poor in pasture, yet still rich in flowers. Hares en- 
livened the way as usual; as did the jerboa, which is the 
most delicate and graceful creature possible: we found 
them generally close to their holes, where théy stood till 
they saw the danger was real, and then endeavoured to 
escape; but the Arabs knocked them down with their 
short sticks, which I have observed they lance with great 
precision. 

On the way we saw two watch-towers, to which the 
Arabs gave names. They were at a great distance apart. 
On the last which we came to, about the period of Aszur, 
a boy was standing, shouting and waving a lure to his 
hawk. The Bedouins are partial to this sport of hawk- 
ing, which is a favourite diversion all over the East. It 
was dusk when we arrived at a singular hollow, com- 
pletely surrounded by rough rocks, and having very 
much the appearance of a dry lake; the Arabs declare 
that there never was water in it notwithstanding. “ Eousir 
Hubbus” is the name of the station. 

The Bedouins of the caravan, whose duty it is to drive 
the camels, are the most indefatigable fellows ia the 
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world; from daylight in the morning they are on foot 
in the front, shouting constantly to keep the animals to- 
gether, On finishing the journey, they unload them and 
arrange the camp; then follow them to pasture, and tend 
them, lest they~stray, till night fall; when they gather 
them into their proper places, and rub tar over those that 
have the mange, or have been sheared. ‘They sleep in 
the midst of their charge, ready to jump up on the least 
noise or motion, and take their tour in the guards of the 
night. An hour before the camp, they are on the alert 
in the morning to commence tho labour of a new day : 
they sleep like dogs whenever they have a moment to 
spare, and endure all this with no other food than coarse 
bread and a few vegetables; with nothing to drink be- 
yond the indifferent water of the way. I have counted 
four sorts of plants of which they eat, besides truffics and 
onions, with the names of which J am not acquainted, 


“nor indeed do I know a third of the flowers that cover 


the plain; they become more numerous as we approach 
the Euphrates. 

April 22.—The interest and excitement of this day’s 
journey can be equaled only by an approach to land after 
a long voyage; it partook of the same sort of anxiety 
that a sailor feels on making an unknown port. To an 
unpractised eye like mine, it was something to know that 
we had made a good fall where there are so few land- 
marks to direct. We started at four in the morning, 
and passing over an unbounded plain, after we had es- 
caped from the depth we had occupied last night, per- 
ceived, at eight o'clock, the first symptom of the inhabited 


* world, in the village of Koubayssa. A tall spire, rising 


from a grove of date trees, was all that was-yet visible. 


It was eleven o’clock before we reached it; a miserable 


place, surrounded by a wall like a fortified town, which 
may be necessary on the verge of the freebooters’ ter- 
ritory. The camels seemed, by their haste, to be aware 
that we were drawing towards the river; they struggled 
past each other where the way was narrow, and ran to- 
wards any little stream they saw; for there are a num. 
ber all round that flow from the salt-pans in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hit. 

In four hours from Koubayssa we entered a narrow 
passage where the ground was covered with salt, as it 
had been at some distance before we reached it; on the 
right hand now were numerous salt-pans, from which the 
water ran off in countless conduits. The camels were so 
anxious to drink that it was impossible to restrain them ; 
they wandered in all directions; some climbed over the 
black mounds between the salt-pits, and hastened down 
their sides, in defiance of the riders’ endeavours to check 
them, threatening to discharge their loads in the salt. 

A string of asses, carrying bituinen in panniers, had 
the misfortune to fall in the way. Some were overthrown; 
and the baskets of all being perfectly full and open at the 
top, dropped the pitch in large masses as they ran, their 
drivers screaming and cursing. All the people of the 
village hastened to the walls to greet the caravan, and 
shouts of recognition took place between the parties. The 
way’ became narrower, and the camels, struggling on, 
were positively wedged together; jars and boxes, mect- 
ing in contact, were broken ; the loose articles fell to the 
ground; riders and drivers wielded their sticks on all 
hands, cursing and calling on Mahomed and the name of 
Allah in the same breath. So terrible a confusion I 
never beheld. 

I was sitting cross-legged on my camel, to avoid the 
crushing and bumping among the loaded ones, with great 
doubt of the result of such a squeeze, when on the right 
hand of the town, from a rising ground but a few yards 
from its banks, I beheld the Euphrates! Many camels 
were already in the river, and we lost every control of 
those approaching it. I leaped from mine just as the 
close mass was forced to pause before it entered the 
water, and left it to rush by itself into the stream. This 
is the twentieth day that these animals have passed with. 
out drinking. I have observed them much, and am cer- 
tain that not one drop has been given to any since the 
third of April. 

The works of salt and bitumen around Hit give a most 
singular appearance to the country. The string of asses 
that we overset might, in earlier ages, have been on their 
road to Babylon_with cement for the construction of the 
city. The most learned geographers are of opinion that 
this town is the Is of Herodotus, whence the Babylo- 
nians drew the bitumen with which they bound their 
bricks. 

We walked through the city, for the ferry was at the 
opposite side to that at which we had just arrived. It has 
one long street, that runs from gate to gate. We found 
all the inhabitants sitting at their doors, and received the 
salutation of peace from them —with a more perfect bless- 
ing from the elder men, which, pronounced with a deep 
tone, and in a benign manner, as it always is, has a 
peculiarly grateful sound: “ Upon you also be peace, 
with the mercy and blessing of God!” As it is not faini- 
liar to my ears, I am very much struck by it. They are 
words of course with Mahomedans, I dare say; but even 
they must attach a solemnity to them, for they are never 
uttered but by old men. 

The transporting the goods across the river was a 
busy scene; the Arabs worked to a very lively air, that 
they all sung in chorus. I went over in the first boat; 
and, spreading my carpet on the sand, passed the night 
by the shores of the Euphrates. There were no trees 
near, and but little cultivation. The stream is-disfigured 
by a great many aqueducts, only one of which seems to 
be worked. They speak of the superiority of past times, 
but have rather the appearance now of broken bridges, 
without any picturesque effect. The stone work is very 
strong, and some of the conduits run to a good distance 
into the land. The wheels are turned by the action of 
the curent ; and the earthern pots on their rims; which 
go down inverted, deposit their contents in a reservoir as 
they return. This in the East is the most general, as, 
from its simplicity, it was probably the earliest machine 
used for raising water. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Banks of the Euphrates---Ravages of the plague---Jewish fami- 
lies- -Use of a saint’s tomb--.Eastern prejudices regarding per. 
fumes---Dock-yard of Hit---A few hours by the waters of 
Babylon---Summary of our march across the desert---I[brahim 
Pasha---Leave Hit.--Hot and stony plain---Fatiguing journey 
---Toilette in the Desert.- -Approach to Bagdad---Abd-ul- 
Kerim’s hospitality---Affecti manners of the Bedouins 
towards each other:- -English residents in Bagdad---Character 
of Abd-ul-Kerim. 


April 23.—We are still lying by the Euphrates, unable, 
from the time required to pass over the camels, to move 


until to-morrow. The river is here a good breadth; I 


should conjecture, four hundred yards. Hillah, on the 
site of Babylon, is by the stream ‘several days’ j 
below us; by land, the-Arabs say, eight. Above, the 
nearest city of any consequence is Auna. Hit, which 
we are now contemplating, is ‘wretched, the houses 
half fallen down, and the population dwindled away by 
the plague of last year. A youth, who joined the caravan 
as we approached the town, told me, that of thirty-nine 
relations he was the only survivor ; that seven thousand 
five hundred died out of a population of eight thousand, 

Mr. Calmun discovered a few Jewish families still re. 
maining, but dressed so perfectly in the Arab style that 
they might have escaped discovery until closely observed, 
The expression of the race, however, is so strongly 
marked, and so invariably fixed, that, of whatever colour 
or in whatever costume they may be, they are still de, 
tected. This is particularly striking in the desert, when, 
from under the shawl of the Bedouin, such a face is ex. 
posed as might draw your attention to an old clothes 
shop in London. 

The dust was so thick to-day that it was impossible t 
cook. Perceiving the tomb ofa saint at a little distance, 
I told Hassan to convert it into a kitchen. He was 
scandalised at such an appropriation, and declared that 
the saint would revenge the indignity upon him when 
dead, if his living disciples allowed him to escape in this 
life. The sand, which came like a stmoom upon us, con.- 
quered his seruples at length, and we made ourselves 
more comfortable in the neighbourhood of se 
dulla’s” #esting-place. 

’ The Easterns attach great power to strong nena 


. are generally averse to their use, except for the medica} 


properties they may possess. I opened this morning a 
bottle of atar of roses, which had so great an effect in the 
camp that the Arabs came to beg that I would close it 
up again immediately ; it would make the men ill, they 
said, and ruin the camels; every one that had an erup- 
tion on the skin would be rendered useless if they in: 
haled such an odour. Sir John Chardin, I remember, in 
his Travels in Persia, allading to the state of sickness in 
the iskund of Ceylon, observes, that the Europeans at- 
tributed their diseases to the very strong scent of the cin- 
namon wood, which inflamed their humours ; the notion, 
therefore, is not confined to the uncivilised. 

On the opposite bank of the river several boats are on 
the stocks. ‘Those that are least advanced look like hur- 
dies. They are to be covered with skins or with straw; 
and then plastered over with pitch, which bubbles up in 
little pits, heated with charcoal, along the edge of the 
dock-yard of Hit. They are all of one form—long and 
sharp. They do not scem to use the circular boats de- 
scribed by Herodotus = at least on thie part of the Eu. 
phrates E have not seen any. The manner of building 
the vessels they now use, however, is precisely the same. 
The oars are crooked branches of trees, with a piece of 
cross wood at the end, about a foot long and three inches 
wide. They have been crossing backwards and forwards 
to-day ineessantly. ‘Fhe stream is very rapid, and the 


boats are hurried considerably below the landing place, ~ 


up to which they are with much labour traeked. 

It has been so hot that I have not moved about much 
during the day, and every thing has been in great con- 
fusion. A few hours could scarcely be unprofitably spent, 
however, by the waters of Babylon. As every thing 


~ seems to me to be unchanged from the earliest times, { 


may survey from my narrow earpet the manners and 
customs of the days of Semiramis; the same aqueducts 
on my right and left irrigate the land; the same deserip- 
tion of boat plies on the water, formed still of willow and 
of skins ; while, from the same pits, comes the bitumen 
which was transported in such quantities to Babylon in 
the age of its “excelleney ;” the saine swarthy people 
throng the ghores too, dressed in similar garbs,—a linen 
vest falling to the feet, and one of wool thrown over it. 
The women wear eloaks, striped white and black, and 
carry large pitchers on their heads ; and, in their passage 
to and fro for ween atl eonsiderably to the animation of 
the seene. 

The earavan is now ecesssbied on the eastern bank, and 
ranged along it at meals: the numerous fires shining in 
the stream, make a lively and most beautifal picture. 
After so long a journey through a sandy region, I ex- 
pected to see the Arabs rush into the “ Phrat” with the 
same anxiety that their camels did; but not one has 


even dipped his hands, unless by accident, in the stream. ~ 


Our course from Damaseus has been nearly due east, 
at the rate ef two miles and a halfan hour. We have 
accomplished about fowr hundred and eighty miles; the 
longest period without finding water has been six days. 
The Syrian Desert,—that through which we have passed, 
—is esteemed the most trying,and least productive; yet 
we have found it full of pasture. Not one animal has 
died during the journey, nor have I heard of a man in the 
caravan having been in the least unwell. What then is 
there terrible in a desert, and what to deter the march of 
an army across it? Ibrahim Pasha, who threatens the 
Pashalic of Bagdad, may transport his thousands as easily 
as our hundreds have been led through it. From Aune 
to Tadmor, there is water every day ; and to the south, 
from Meshed Hossein and Meshed Ali to Mecca,—the 
route of the caravan,—there ase well-constructed wells in 
great mumber ; by this road, in the high days of Bagdad, 
the caliphs traveled over carpets spread before them as 
they went ; sueh luxury is now no more, and the facility 
of which I speak, is, perhaps, only to be found in the 
Deserts of Syria and Arabian; but they are not in the 
European sense of the words deserts, neither barren nor 
unpeopled. Tbrahim Pasha, I conceive, would come from 
the side of Aleppo, or of Tarsus, and follow the march of 
the younger Cyrus, whose fatal battle of Cunaxa was 
fought a very short distance below the city. 


April 26th.—On the 24th we left Hit and followed the . 


course of the river for some distance, paesing the mounds 
of sand that are parallel to it, and, turning to the left 
hand towards the Tigris, entered, for the first time since 
‘we have left Damascus, a parched and barren waste. In 
six hours we encamped where there was not a blade of 
grass, and on sand that scorched the feet. We had made 
this short journey to draw the people away from the 
river, and remained the night, that we might commence 
a more arduous one on the following morning. 

From daylight of the 25th, until five o’elock in the 
afternoon, we trotted briskly over the plain, and disen- 
gaged ourselves from the caravan. Our reduced number 
amonnted to fifly; it was excessively hot, and the re- 
flection of the sun’s rays from the dry soil was beyond 
endurance ; a stearn seemed to arise from the earth, arid 
as it was, and the countless small flat stones which 
covered it shone so brightly and with so unsteady a light 
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WALDIE’S LITER ARY OMNIBUS. 


through ‘the thin vapour, that a thousand different colours 
danced before my eyes. I thought I should have fallen 
from my camel: I covered my head up completcly, and 


with the,twilled handkerchief so bandaged my face that - 


| might have passed for a mummy. Not one word was 

till. we arrived by the banks of a lake, formed 

incipally by. the rain, the neighbourhood of which was 

and full of.shrubs: it was luxury beyond expres- 

sion to stretch upon the grass, and in a very few minutes 
was fast asleep. 

We were to continue our journey when the moon rose; 
it was necessary, therefore, to break the fast which we 
pad kept through the long day, and, between sleeping 
and waking, we contrived to cook the last of our pro- 
yisions.. Before we had well ended the labour, which it 


really was, we were summoned once more to mount, and. | - 


trotted on with silence beneath the brightest moon and 
clearest sky that can be imagined—such as-from these 
plains may have been so often contemplated by the 
Chaldean sages. About midnight we stopped once more 
to rest : I was scarcely awake, and when my camel knelt 
down I rolled off its back, and remember that an Arab 
dragged me to the shelter of a plant, beneath which I 
found my head when I awoke in the morning with the 
indefatigable Mohammed’s cry of * Wullah” in my ears. 
It was just dawn, and we were again to set forth. Seven- 
teen hours’ riding, and but four hours’ sleep, with another 
scorching day before us! Now, with all my vaunting, I 
begin to find out what the Desert 1s. 

We traveled till three o’clock without any object to 
interest us: the camels, however, seemed to understand 


that we were near our journey’s end, Within two hours- 


of the Tigris, there is a small tank, with the ruins of 
buildings about it: we paused upon its bank, and in a 
moment every Arab was naked, dipping, swimming, and 
shouting in the water, which was in the middle of suffi- 
cient depth. This was too agreeable a scene to resist, 
and in a short time I shook off the dust of the desert 
from me in the same manner. The Arabs, I found, had 
been hurrying on to reach this bath before dusk, for here 
they wash and dress preparatory to entering the city. 
On coming from the water they selected the finest clothes 
they had brought from Damascus, and arrayed them- 
selves in them: there was not.one that did not dress 
himself in a new suit. 

When this ceremony was over, we mounted again, 
and shining in yellow, scarlet, and gold, set off as fast as 
our animals could go. We hailed at length the noble 
minarets of “ El Cadum” glittering among date trees. 
It was five o’clock when we reached the Tigris, its bank 
green with grain, and travellers of every deseription 
hastening towards the city of Bagdad, which now began 
to rise before us. The river was at its height, and had 
but lately overflowed its banks: it wound rapidly through 
groves, or forests rather, of date trees, which stretched 
along both sides to a great distance. It was dusk when 
we entered the gates. 

Abd-ul-Kerim had, with Arab hospitality, insisted on 
our remaining with him until we should in the morning 
be able to find places for ourselves. We accepted his 
offer readily, and are now reposing on the roof of an 
Arab house. Mysterious figures in impenetrable veils 
are cooking in the court below, while Nubian slave-girls 
pass to and fro with wood or water for the operation. A 
lamb has been killed, and a double feast is preparing ; 
one for the master, who, on a terrace opposite that which 
we occupy, has assembled a doze Arabs of the tribe, 
who have come to greet him on his arrival. 

I have not before mentioned the affectionate manners 
of the Bedouins towards each other. They always kiss 
on meeting, and by no means with the coldness of cere- 
mony or respect; they rush to each other's lips and kiss 
in good earnest, and afterwards go through the many 
questions and answers which really give the appearance 
of form to their salutation. I observed two or three 
young men in the Desert who kissed Abd-ul-Kerim 
whenever they met him for the first time during the day, 
and then sat with much respect by his side. Our dinner 
was, as usual, a pilao, with cakes and milk. 

And now that all the household is at rest, I may close 
my rapid sketch of their doings. We have despatched a 
messenger to the other side of the river, to announce our 
arrival to the English resident; and to-morrow I shall 
have the happiness to be among those whose names have 
been long associated with Bagdad in matters of the 
highest interest, —Mr. Grove and his companions Messrs. 
Parnell and Cronan. 

April 27th.—At daylight, Abd-ul-Kerim received us 
with bread and milk and dates, that we might not leave 
his roof fasting. He is a person of much wealth, and 
has an excellent house, standing in the centre of the 
tity. The neatness of all about is very striking: early 
as it was, the court and the rooms were swept clean, and 
no appearance of the late feast of the night before was 
fobe seen. Our breakfast was served in wooden bowls, 
«well scoured as they might have been in an English 

firm-house. It is impossible to speak too highly of our 
host: his kindness and consideration for us in the Desert, 
on the smallest occasion, without the least display—his 
quiet politeness, which would have become the best bred 
man of the polished world, anticipated all we could re- 
quire, and, watching over us in every situation, would 
induce me, could I be justified in painting a whole 
race from one man, to uphold the Arabs beyond every 
People I have yet met. I have already mentioned the 
disinterested kindness of a city Arab, “ Mustapha Shelli- 
bie;” two such instances may, I think, warrant me in 
going a great length: but other painters have been too 
often obliged to use darker colours. I will congratu- 
late myself, therefore, in having been so much more for- 


tunate than they: I have found the characters of Arab 


story, and not of European travels. 
(To be continued.) 


THE CURATE AND THE COQUETTE, 


“I do not think 
So fair an outward, and such stuff within, 
dows a man but him.” Shakspeare. 
, “ Well, really I think I shall go to church this morn. 
ing,” exclaimed Lady Clara Torrington ; and, springing 
m the sofa on which she was reclining, she tossed 
tway a French novel, over which she had yawned for the 
half hour, and rang the bell to sumoion her atten- 
“Do you hear my resolves, Jane!” continued she, 
iddressing her sister, who was engaged in writing at a 
table near her, 
Py T hear, but do not believe,” calmly rejoined her sis- 


“It is a fact—I positively intend to go to church.” 


Her companion raised her eyes, and regarded her with 
looks of unequivocal amazement. “ Go to church, and in 
the country, what an idea! but then you are such an odd 
person,” and she quietly resumed her employment. 

“ Positively, Jane, I am already repaid for the sacri- 
fice of time, by liaving succeeded in rousing you into 
something like emotion; really I never saw you look so 
animated before. But are you not curious to know what 
has put this freak intomy head?” 

“ A little so.” 

“ Listen and attend, then; ever since I have been a 
denizen of this most stupid village of Maplehurst, now 
some four weeks, wheresoever I have been, with whom- 
soever I converse, one only theme do I hear diseussed— 
the curate of Maplehurst. Gentle and simple, rich and 
poor, all combine in sounding the praises of Richard 
Temple, for so the man is called.” 

“ What for ? his eloquence, piety, or what ?” 

“ He has both these excellences, I believe, but of 
course they would not alone have roused the spirit of 
curiosity in me; no, dear, it is the report of his miracu- 
lous beauty that interests me. They say he is the Her- 
cules and Antinous blended into one.” 

“ Oh, then, you are going to church to sketch him.” 

“ No; but I intend to make him come and sketch me 
—for I hear, amongst his other multiplied perfections, 
that he is an admirable amateur artist. The fact is, I 
must have an attaché of ‘some sort, and as the regiment 
at Leighton contains nothing but the plainest and most 
unloveable set of officers in his majesty’s service, and as 
my gvod husband chooses to bury me here whilst he is 
coqueting at Munich, I must get up an interest to beguile 
the tristeness of my exile. I must either send for Charles 
a hither, from London, or flirt with the curate 

re.” 

“ But how do you know he will flirt with you? Per- 
haps you may fail in captivating him.” 

“ Did I ever fail?” and she turned her large oriental- 
looking eyes full on her sister. Jane said nothing, but 
bowed assentingly, with a sly smile, in which archness 
and malice had their share. 

The attendant entered, and while Lady Torrington is 
engaged in making her toilette for church and conquest, 
it may be as well to enlighten the reader as to her posi- 
tion and disposition. 

Lady Clara Torrington was the youngest daughter of 
an English baronet, of limited fortune, but ancient 
digree. At an assize ball her beauty attracted the notice 
of the young Lord Torrington, the county member. By 
the exercise of a little feminine diplomacy, in which she. 
was a proficient, she succeeded in confirmi ” im- 
pression her charms had originated, and after a few 
months’ courtship, found herself, greatly to her heart’s 
content, standing at the altar of St. George, Hanover 

uare, swearing allegiance to a handsome young man, 
of 20,0001. a-year—a viscount and a legislator to boot. 

Her husband had been lately appointed ambassador 
from our court to Munich, and as five years of matri- 
mony had brought down the temperature of her affection 
(never rising very high for any one but herself) almost 
to zero, she declined accompanying him, advancing, as a 
plea to be left behind, the delicate state of health of their 
heir and only child; but secretly thinking that a sojourn 
of a few months in this country, without the surveillance 
of a husband, would be vastly agreeable, as well as new. 
Lord Torrington yielded to her request, but solely on 
condition of her making their country-seat, Maplehurst 
Hall, her place of residence during their temporary 
separation, and the promise that she would follow him as 
soon as the boy was pronounced ie oe to en- 
counter the fatigue of a long journey. rd Torrington 
had now been gone a month, and she was beginning to 
repent, from the dulness of the country, that she had not 
been his compagnon du voyage, when our tale opens. 

Her disposition may be inferred from the flippancy of 
her conversation with her sister, who resembled her in the 
same total want of serious principle. Their mother dying 
in their infancy, their education had been confined to 
a French governess, who, when the period of tuition was 
completed, left them, rich in every varied accomplish- 
ment. But in character, vain and cold—heartless and 
selfish; Lady Torrington was more especially so, but 

ing an unusual degree of tact, she cuuld seem the 
reverse of these, and assume the impersonation of all 
earthly excellence. Her beauty few called in question; 
and it was of a remarkable character. From her mother 
(an Andalusian) she inherited a skin which, but for its 
exeeeding clearness, would have been too dark for loveli- 
ness to an English eye; as it was, it only served to con- 
trast with the rich crimson which dyed her cheek. Her 
eyes were magnificent! soft, passionate, voluptuous, and 
capable of expressing every emotion which sways the hu- 
man heart. Her form some objected to, as being rather 
too fully and luxuriantly developed for her height, which 
was rather under the middle size, but as her waist, hands, 
and feet, were fashioned in perfect symmetry, it scarcely 
seemed a disadvantage. 
* * * 

It was a bright sunshiny morning, and the sabbath 
stillness was only broken by the low tinkling of the vil- 
lage bell of Maplehurst, summoning the inhabitants to 
the service of their Creator. It is not often, apart from 
the metropolis, that so large a congregation are assem- 
bled as now thronged, even to overflowing, the humble 
aisles of Maplehurst church. ‘The interest of all classes 
seemed alike awakened by the fame of the curate, Richard 
Temple, and they crowded to hear him with an eagerness 
which, had he been accessible to the influence of so con- 
temptible a feeling as vanity, would have amply adminis- 
tered to it. 

The bell ceased—the organ (for they had an organ) 
poured forth its rich sonorous notes, and the minister as- 
cended the desk. 

As he is the hero of our little tale, some description of 
him may perhaps be thought necessary. It is to be re- 
gretted that our language does not supply us with any 
epithet descriptive of extraordinary personal advantages 
ina man. We may talk of a beautiful woman, bat a 
beautiful man sounds ridiculoas—yet, simply to say 
Richard Temple was handsome, seems far too inconsi- 
derable praise. He was much more than this. He, in- 
deed, as Lady Torrington had said, blended the perfec- 
tions of the Hercules and Antinous into one. 

The whole contour of his face and form was so fault- 
lessly and Classically fine, that one’s imagination, when 
looking at him, instantly recalled those masterpieces of 
Grecian sculpture which seem to ennoble humanity by 
their surpassing beauty. His voice full, deep, and mu- 
sical, was well calculated to ‘give effect to the strain of 
burning fervid eloquence that his sermons contained ; on 
the morning we are adverting to, he was engaged in ad- 
vocating the cause of charity, and so powerfully did he 
appeal to the sympathics of his hearers, that ere he had 
concluded his discourse, overcome by her feelings, Lady 
‘Torrington was led to the vestry in a fainting state. But 
it may be as well to give her own account of the events 
of the morning. 

Arrived at home, she entered the drawing-room, where 
her sister was still engaged in writing—and flinging her- 
self on an ottoman, burst into, perhaps, the loudest laugh 
that had ever escaped her aristocratic lips. 

Jane, do put down that horrid pen, and attend to me 
—I have had a fainting fit.” 

“ My dear Clara!” 

“ Nay, do not look so frightened ; for, truth to tell, it 
was only a ruse. Now T will tell you all the little his- 
tory. I went to church; frightened the villagers from 
their propriety by my unexpected appearance—such bus- 
tling and fidgeting to get me a seat. At last I was 
ushered into what is called the clergyman’s pew, close 
to the pulpit—the very thing I wished. [had thus full 
leisure to look at the curate, who literally ‘stands ’mongst 
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men like a descended god.’ But do not think I am going 
to bore you with a description : Iwill only tell you he is 


the style we gipsies admire—that is, excessively fair. 
But, remember, not a bit of effeminacy : all expression, 


refinement, and purity. I instantly made up my mind 
as to the agreeability of a flirtation with such a divinity, 
and I intend to succeed. But I really think the man is 
religious, and engrossed with his doties—for, though I 
fixed my eyes, which I believe are rather overpowering, 
full on him during the prayers, he never appeared to see 
me. He preaches admirably ; and somehow or other, he 
did so entirely excite my sensibilities that I began to cry! 
The heat, too, was suffocating. By a little maneuvring, 
I soon made the women in the pew believe I was faint- 
ing ; and kalf sobbing, half lifeless, I was taken to the 
vestry. Was it not well managed?” 

“ Admirably ; but such sceres are not to my taste.” 

“Nor mine: but ‘the end justifies the means. Of 
course I did not choose to recover till the sermon was 
over. In came Temple; the glow which his own, en- 
thusiasm had called into his countenance (for, thank 
goodness, otherwise ‘he is utterly pale), had not subsided, 
and as the sun shone on his waving hair, and fell on his 
broad marble brow, I thought I had never looked upon 


any thing so glorious. In the lowest and sweetest o . 


voices, he enquired ‘If I had recovered?’ But dear, so 
coldly, so calmly, so much too collectedly. I think, by 
the way, he is engaged; for he spoke in a very tender 
and familiar tone to a young person who had proffered 
her assistance. But that makes no difference. I will soon 
break that affair, if necessary. He certainly did hand 
me into the carriage, but not one smile did he vouchsafe, 
not one lingering look attended my departure. Now, 
perhaps, afier so discouraging a commencement, other 
women would give him up. Not so Clara Torrington, 
This very night I shall write to tell him to call here to- 
morrow morning ; I then intend to ask him if he will 
give lessons in the classics to Eustace—the boy is well 
enough and old enough to bear a little study now.” 
True to her design, Lady Torrington despatched her 
proposed billet to Richard Temple, who, unsuspecting of 
any ulterior design in the summons, obeyed it by calling 
at Maplehurst Hall at the time appointed, and entered 
readily into Lady Torrington’s proposal of becoming, for 
some hours daily, the tutor to her boy. - It is not neces- 
sary that We trace step by step the progress of her in- 
fluence over him ; enough that insensibly he became 
dazzled and encoiled by her fascination—enough that the 
hour which was to bring him to Maplehurst Hall, again 
to look at her varying loveliness, again to listen to her 
delicate and seductive flattery, was anticipated with an 
eagerness he trembled to own, enjoyed with an intensity. 
dangerous to his peace. He felt that she was the wife 
of another. He knew he was the affianced of an inno- 
cent girl, who loved him with all the measureless idolatr 
of a first and pure affection. He knew this, but the spell 


was on him ; and though each day determining to break - 


the fetters that so unworthily enchained: him, the inten- 
tion expired before it arrived at maturity beneath a — 
glance and a soft word. Could he but have followed her 
to her boudoir when he left her presence, heard her de- 
tail to her sister with triumph and ridicule every word 


which she thought evidenced the advance of his passion, 


heard her calculate how soon she should consign to bro- 
ken-hearted desertion the loving girl he had promised to 
marry, he had spurned her from his thoughts and from 


his heart with the disgust she merited. But how could 


he suspect this under the exterior she assumed? How 
imagine that the warm enthusiasm of her manner, sub- 
dued by the most captivating softness, which he believed, 
as she insinuated, only himself could call forth, was 
ready to be plied against any new object who excited her 
curiosity or pleased her eye? To her he served as an oc- 
cupation, an amusement, a something to fill up and be- 
guile the monotony of a country life. To him she was 
an enchantress, who had made him at war with himself 
—who had disturbed the holy current of his thoughts and 
affections, and threatened, by her fatal power, to over- 
throw alike principle and peace. Bred in the calm secla- 
sion of rural life, he had only left it to pursue his studies at 
Canibridge, where he obtained high academic distinction; 
and after being ordained, returned to Maplehurst, his 
native village, to fulfil the duties of curate. Beloved by 
the poor for his goodness, admired by the rich for his 
extraordinary personal and tal endowments, he had 
won himself a fame so pure and so wide-spreading, that 
but for the unaffected. sweetness and simplicity of his 
manners, his gentle bearing to all classes, it had been 
sufficient to have aroused the envy of those around him. 
Yet this was the man whom a heartless coquette had 
fixed on ase victim to her vanity and selfishness. 
* x 


Turn we now to a sweet low-roufed cottage, through 
every window of which either the rose or the jessamine 
had forced an entrance—where, in a simple yet tastefully 
furnished parlour, sat two ladies working. The likeness 
between them declared them mother and daughter. The 

ounger, despite the air of deep dejection which shadowed 

er face, was exquisitely fair, with that louk of unsullied 
pore which interests the feelings even yet more. than 
regularity of form and feature. Her age was eighteen, 
yet she scarcely looked that. Her eyes, filled with tears, 
were bent over her netting, to escape the: observation of 
Ler mother; but after a few minutes, unable longer to 
control her grief, she flung down her work, exclaiming, 
passionately,— 

“ Mother, I can bear this no longer—I feel my heart 
is breaking—I must come to an explanation with 
Richard Temple ; any thing is better than this torturing 
suspense.” 

“In truth, Mary, I think his conduct explains itself— 
and if pes had one feeling of womanly pride, you would 
forget him, or only think of him with the indifference his 
behaviour merits.” 

“ Ah, do not blame him, or talk to me of pride; -what 
has love like mine to do with pride—I forgive him, how 
heartily and entirely—I knew I was not worthy of him 
—it was vanity to think a being like Richard Temple 
could love and marry me. I wish I were as pretty as 
Lady Torrington; every one admires her. 

“ You exasperate me, child, beyond measure, with such 
language—is not Lady Torrington a married woman— 
and has not Richard been engaged to you for a year? 
He must either ratify that engagement at once, or yon 
shall quit Maplehurst next week. ‘That wicked woman 
shall not have the satisfaction of seeing her victim crawl 
to the grave, step by step, before her eys.” 

“Tam sure Richard would not intentionally give me 
one hour's pain. He knows not how I love him: he 
never shall know, till lam dead. Great Heaven! here 
he is. He is coming up the garden—leave me, dear, 
dear mother—you will speak in anger to him,—lét me 
see him alone.” 

Mrs. Melvill left the room as Richard Temple entered 
the cottage. It was evident, from the wan paleness of 
his cheek and the agitated expression of his usually 
serene face, that the mind was ill at rest. In truth, the 
events of the last few months had operated a fearful 
change in him, personally and mentally. Unaceustomed 
hitherto to self-reproach, he now constantly endured its 
goading sting: honour bace him fulfil his engagement 
to Mary Melvill, to which he was doubly impelled by 
the recollection of her late father, under whose roof and 
care he had been educated. Yet could he pronounce the 
marriage vow while his thoughts were filled with an- 
other’s image? Still, if he continued his attendance at 
the Hall, might not the passion which so fatally in- 
fatuated him assume, ere long, the dark shade of guilt? 
Had not Lady Torrington again and again reiterated that 
she loved him? Was he to refuse the love of so beauti- 
ful a being, the admired of every eye? Could he meet 
her again, and be yet cold and insensible to her burning 


words, her enticing charms; was it in man to be so? 
All these thoughts rushed through his brain as he a 
proached the cottage of his pure and gentle Mary. 
came thither with the intent, enst what it might, of tell- 
ing her the precise state of his feelings, and offering sub- 
servience to her decision, whatever it might be. 

A long interview ensued. He described the struggle 
that was shaking his soul. Mary heard him, and thick 
and fast the tears fell from her eyes; but not one un- , 
age or reproachful word escaped her lips. She loved 

im as only woman can love. felt that, rather than - 
he should suffer a single moment's unrest, she was con- 
tent to number every future hour of existence by the 
dark dial of despair. Sick and weary she felt at heart; 
but, with a cold smile playing over her.features, she gave 
him back his faith, and only prayed that Heaven might 
guide his wandering steps, and preserve him from the 
towards which he was hurrying. 

le left the cottage, and she felt that life henceforth 
was for her one long and dreary waste. The only thought. 
whose solace lessened the sum of her wretchedness was, 
that she had done nought to add to his sufferings. But 
the idea that never again should his loved voice whisper 
in her ear the words of affection—that she was unloved 
and deserted—oh ! the maddening anguish in that thought 
was intolerable. She groaned aloud, and wept the burn- 
ing bitter tears which the forsaken alone can weep!, - 
Before the close of the day, intelli reached her that. 
Richard Temple was dangerously ill. The events of the 


-‘morning—the war between passion and rectitude in his 


naturally pure and noble mind—had been too much for 
nature to contend with. He had scarcely arrived at the 

rsonage, after his visit to Mary, when symptoms of 
brain fever exhibited themselves, and he was now raving* 
in delirious frenzy. For many weeks he lay hovering: 
between life and death. During his illness he was at-, 
tended by Mary and her mother, with that zealous soli- 
citude which affection only can supply. 

And did Lady Torrington strive to mitigate the misery 
herself had caused? No. Not one. offer of aesistance,. 
not one message of sympathy reached him from her. 

Immediately she found herself deprived of his society 
she sent over to Leighton, the nearest garrison town, 
ascertained that the regiment had been changed, and 
finding that the colonel of the one now stationed there 
had been an admirer of her’s before marriage, resolved. 
to renew the acquaintance. To do this was an easy and 
agreeable arrangement. 

Colonel _—~ was delighted with a flirtation with su 
lovely a woman. He was escort every where. 
while Richard Temple was languishing on a sick bed, 
Lady Torrington was the leader at every gay assembly, 
encouraging the attention of a new admirer, making the 
same demonstration of affection which had so beguiled 
and deceived the fresh unpractised heart of the curate of 
Maplehurst. Richard Temple recovered, and arose from 
his bed of suffering a better and a happier man. The 
dream of erring passion had passed away.. He had been’ 
punished for his delusion. But the vision and the chas-' 
tisement ceased together. He sickened as he remem- 
bered the wiles o Lady Torrington, and his heart, 

tified from her pernicious influence, opened again a 

for the image of his once-loved, innocent Mary. 

Need we say that, his brief intoxication forgotten and 
forgiven, she received his renewed vows of affection with 
trembling and delight. Tears, it is true, were still in her 
eyes as she leaned on his bosom, and listened to the 
words of tenderness and love, but they were tears of de-’ 
licious joy. 


A few weeks passed in bliss, which each equally shared - 


—they were married. A change of ministry occasioned 
the sudden recall of Lord Torrington from Munich, and 
the departure of Lady Torrington for London at this 
time; and, greatly to the satisfaction of Mary, she never 
returned to Maplehurst while her husband continued in 
the curacy. The talents of Richard Temple procured 
him, ere long, the patronage he deserved, He is now 
the ifcumbent of a valuable living, the idol of his wife, 
his children, and his parish. M. H. 


FOREIGN ITEMS, 


Novrrir’s at THE Frencn Orzrs.—Paris, 
April 2.—Nourrit’s farewell benefit took place last night 
at the Academie Royale. de Musique. Never did the 
Grand Opera look more splendid. ‘Though the prices of 
all the places had been doubled, not a nook or corner was. 
unoccupied: Seats in the couloirs were paid 20 francs 
for, and large profits must have been made by the traf- 
fickers in tickets, a class of knaves whom all the efforts’ 
of the police have not yet suceeeded in expelling from 
the avenues to the theatres. Deafening were the rei- 
terated acelamations with which Nourrit was received. 
Wreaths of flowers fell about him from every part of the 
house, including the royal boxes. Thrice was he made 
to come forward and receive an applause, the vehemence 
and cordiality of which seemed quite to overcome his feel- 
ings. All the leading actors of the Paris theatres had 
mustered to pay to their regretted comrade a deserved 
tribute of respect. In the bal masque of Gustave they 
marched in procession in various splendid eostumes, 
each favourite of the public suecessively receiving loud 
salutes. Mdlle. Damareau-Cinti, whom the same theatre 
has lost, was semmoned before the audi , and almost 
fainted on receiving from the habitués of the Grand 
Opera the bravos which she has not eeased to obtain at 
the Opera Comigue. Mdlle. Mars was also enthusias- 
tically cheered. Taglioni, whom the Academie Royale 
has suffered Russia to wrest from us, was not the least 
ornament of this splendid soirée. She danced a Neapoli- 
tan pas in a manner which no language ean adequately . 
describe. Nourrit must have made forty or fifty theu- 
sand franes. 

Some years ago, an alderman of Cambridge issued the 
following advertisement :—“ Whereas a maltiplicity of 
dainages are frequently oceurred by damages of outra- 
geous accidents by fire, we, whose names are underwrit- 
ten, bave thought proper that the neeessity of an engine 
ss us for the better preventing which, by the acci- 
dents of Almighty God, may unto us happen to make a 
rate to gather benevolenee for better propagating such 
good instrements.” ‘The alderman was fend ef writing, 
and showed off his epistolary powers en the most trifling 
occasion. A hare, whieh he sent asa present to a gen- 
tleman of Cains and Granville College, was accompanied 
by a note as follows :—“ Sir, have sent you a small pre- 
sent, whe liumbly hoped may prove worthy acquaintance,: 
whiet: is a hare, who is your humble servant.” 

Causes or Suicipe.—The following. account, by throw- 
ing light upen the true causes of suicide, may tend to 
lessen the number of these dreadful’ cases hereafter -—~ 
Out of 126 women who attempted self.destruction, but 
who were not able to accomplish that fatal resolution, Dr. 
Scipion Pinct ascertained that 6 were driven to this des. 
perate aet by grief for having lost their children, 2 by 
fretting at not having any, 19 by misery and dereliction, 
5 by jealousy, 7 in consequence of ehildbed, 4 by grief 
for being at the hospital, 3 by imitation, 5 by tri f 
quarrels, $ by political terrors in Jane 1833, 11 by reli. 
gious excitement, 13 by disappointment in their mar- 
riages, 3 by remorse at having stolen, 4 by remorse at, 


having deceived their husbands, 13 in of a 
disorderly life and prostitution, 21 by the bad behaviour 
and ill-treatment of their husbands. In every ene of 
these cases, the confessions of these poor wretches are. 
precious for seience and morality. Another equally in. 
teresting circumstance is the manner of death they had 
adopted :—27 suffocated themselves with ohareoal; 14 
threw themselves into the Seine, 2 took vitriol, 12 starved > 
themselves, 35 attempted to jump out of their windows, 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


5 tried to strangle themselves, 1 to burn herself by setting 
her bed on fire, 7 by inflictipg . wounds in their necks, 5 
in their chests, 1 cut the arteries of her arm, 21 attempted 
‘ to hang themsélves. Suicide most frequently occurs be- 
tweeh 27 to.40 years of age-—French paper. 

Cortovs Rosseries.—Richard Faweett, a 
young man dressed in a full suit of black, ana his wife, 

« a delicate andsgenteel-looking person, were brought up 
for re-examination, charged with committing robberies 
in omnibuses. On Friday week a lady, named Foss, got | 

_ into one of the Kennington omnibuses at Gracechurch 
strect, and sat next to the female prisoner, whose hus- 
band placed -himself opposite to the complainant and he 
endeavoured to direct her attention by staring her in the 
face. The vehicle had not proceeded far when complain- 
ant felt a tug at her pocket, soon after which the prison- 
ers stopped the omnibus, and were in the act of alighting 
when the complainant discovered that her gown, petticoat, 
and pocket had been cut, and her money, consisting of a 
half sovereign and two half-crown pieces taken from her 
purse, which latter was returned into her pocket again 

_ after it had been emptied of its contents. The prisoners 
were walking away at a quick rate from the omnibus 

_ when they were stopped, and on their persons being 
searched, the exact money taken from the complainant's 
purse was found in the possession of the man, and on the 
‘woman was found a sharp-pointed ivory-handled pen- 

_ knife, with which it was supposed she had cut through 
~ the complainant’s clothes, and got at her purse. Mrs. 
Sarah Bryan, of the Kingsland road, made a charge nearly 
similar in its details to that above given. Remanded.— 
London Paper. 

Exercr or tue Homan Eve on Beasts.—Mr. 
King, in his narrative of the journey performed under 
the command of Captain Back, to the shores of the Arc- 
tic Ocean, speaking of the t American wolves, says 

- that their courage ceases with the gaze of man—a fact 
of which the Indians are quite aware, and frequently turn 
to a good use. “I am not only convinced,” adds he, 

. that a courageous man, unless he becomes the aggres- 
. ~80r, with very few exceptions is perfectly secure from the 
. “attacks of the brute creation in a wild state: but that 
they will invariably shun him if there is only space 

‘enough to admit of their escape. I have frequently, for 

2 experiment’s sake, approached the rein-deer with closed 
without alarming them, when a single glance made 
bound with fear.” 

Irish is nothing which more 
strongly marks the difference between this island and 
Great Britain, than a comparison of the libraties of Fng- 
lish and Irish resident gentlemen. It might be affirmed 
almost universally, that there is no residence of an Eng- 
lish gentleman possessing a year, without a library; 
meaning not only a collection of books, but one or more ~ 

- apartments fitted up with books, maps, &c., and kept ex- 
ively for purposes of study. In Ireland there are 
many gentlemen of 5000/. a year, and upwards, who 
possess neither separate apartments for study, nor a sufh- 
cient quantity of books, if collected, to farnish even a 
moderate closet; while the collections of those who do 
possess nominal libraries are not only in many cases 
very meagre, but are in almost every instance marked by 
_ @ peculiar defect which would be alone sufficient to esta- 
blish the difference alluded to, even though the material 
point of contrast did not exist. ‘We allude to the marked 
deficiency of even our best private collections in those 
works which form a library of national history. This is 
the class of works which occupies the foremost shelf in 
every English study. Without such materials of study 
and reference, every man must feel himself a stranger in 
the country he inhabits—Dublin University Magazine. 


Che Literarp Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1837. 

Captain Marryat.—We had a report on Monday that 
the author of the inimitable “ Peter Simple” was in Phi- 
ladelphia, but on investigation it proved untrue. It had, 
however, the effect of stirring up the admirers of his 

- writings to give him a welcome. A public dinner was 
talked of, and we trust that the arrangements which 
were about to be made will at once be perfected and 
ready for his arrival. No living writer has afforded 
more. amusement to Americans than Captain Marryat, 
who, if he has written rather too much, has written so 
much that is excellent of its kind, that it will be becom- 
ing and appropriate to signify to him the satisfaction we 
have received. 

In no other section of this continent can an author of 
the old world be so properly appreciated or so extensively 
read as in this Union. A Spanish author of the greatest 
eminence might arise in Madrid, and after living a long 
life and running a long course of popularity, his pamte 

< would not reach the mass of even the intelligent portions 
of the population of Mexico or Peru, so little do the 
modern dons of thoze and other contiguous countries 
eare for books. The English author may well deem 
himself fortunate that his country’s children read and 
appreciate the productions of the mother tongue; reading 
is a more common occupation here than even in England, 
but we must also add, that more sterling good books are 
read there than here, and a higher order of taste exists, 
and more learning, than.we have arrived at; the press 
abounds there with well-educated writers on all subjects, 
from the weekly reviewer to the learned Oriental scholar, 
and ali pour out the effusions of their full minds. So 
will it be here in good time; but we have a great deal of 
twaddle to conquer, and a press to contend with which 
is too easily satisfied to belaud mediocrity, and bolster ap 
inferior writers with fulsome adulation. A standard is 
wanting, and whoever is honest in upholding a correct 
one must expect to receive “more kicks than coppers.” 


A Noble Bequest.—One of our wealthy citizens who 
has lived a life of great privacy, Mr. Witu1am Y. Bincu, 
formerly a bookseller, died last week, and has left in 
charitable donations to our asylums, dispensaries, &c., a 
large sum of money; to several deserving individuals he 
has left enough to make them very comfortable, but his 
great and noble bequest is leaving the Pennsylvania 
Asylum for the Blind his residuary legatee: it is sup- 
posed the amount they will receive will not full short of 
one hundred thousand dollars, and we have heard it 
estimated at one hundred and twenty-five. This was 
the institution for which the ladies of Philadelphia ex- 

_ erted themselves so usefully lately in getting up a fair, 
by which they raised about ten thousand dollars; the 
present donation establishes the asylum on a solid and 
permanent basis of usefulness. We may truly say, its 
objects are in every way worthy of the care and sym. 
pathy of their fellow creatures. Thus another well en- 
dowed ssylum is added to the list of the many which 

. Philadelphia possesses. May Wi11s and Bincu be long 
gratefully remembered in this community. 


Major Skinner's very entertaining and instructive 
journal will be nearly or quite conciuded next week. 
‘Phe times are somewhat unpropitious to periodical as 
well-as other kinds of literature, but we are happy to - 
note a continued demand from new subscribers for this 
cheapest of book publications. Major Skinner’s work 
cost us three times the subscription price of the Omnibus 
for a whole year. It would scarcely occupy four entire 
numbers. - 


The Author's Club.—A literary association has -been 

recently formed in New York, styled the “Author's 
Club ;” its object is the encouragement of native talent, 
and as it boasts of Washington Irving for its president, 
and J. Fennimore Cooper and Halleck for vice-presidents, 
we conclude they design to go to work in earnest, and 
have an arena of their own which they will not be 
ashamed to own. The annexed we find in the New 
York Commercial Advertiser :-— 
__ An association has recently been formed at New 
York, by the name of the “ Author’s Club,” with the 
praiseworthy object of encouraging native taJent. The 
following formula discloses the purpose and modus 
operandi of |he association. 

“ Formula.—We the undersigned, associates of the 
Authors’ Club, founded in the city of New York, 
Anno Domini, 1837, with the design of devising and 
adopting measures for encouraging native talent, and 
rewarding literary labour in the United States, hereby 
agree to co-operate with the executive committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, in establishing and sustaining 
a literary perivdical, to be called the * Book of the Av- .j 
thor’s Club,’ by writing for the same, encouraging others 
to contribute to its pages and aid its circulation, or in 
such other modes as circumstances may require and 
justify :—it being understood and provided that no pecu- 
a responsibility shall be incurred hereby.” 

he “ Book of the Authors’ Club” is to be issued 
weekly, in elegant style, at $5 per annum; and a liberal 
compensation, consisting of all the net profits of the 
work, is to be allowed to contributors. 

The officers of the Club, for the current year, are :— 

Wasuineton Irvine, President. 


J. Fennimore Cooper, 
Firzerren Hareck. Vice- Presidente. 


Executive Committee—Rev. J. F. Schroeder, D. D., 
Editor ; Solyman Brown, A. M., Secretary ; Caleb Tick- 
nor, M. D., 

Publishing Committee.—Grenville Mellen, Esq., Rufus 
Dawes, Esq., and Rev. Calvin Colton. 


Between eight and nine o'clock on Monday morning, 
about forty of the male prisoners in the House of Refuge 
effeeted their escape, by knocking down the keeper and 
opening the gates. Two of the boys were pursued as 
far as the Schuylkill, but they eluded pursuit by plung- 
ing into the river and swimming to the western shore. 


Naval.—A board of naval surgeons will; by order of 
the secretary of the navy, be convened in this city, on the 
first Monday of July proximo, for the examination of 
assistant surgeons for promotion—and also to examine 
for admission into the navy, as assistant surgeons, those 
candidates authorised by the secretary then and there to 
present themselves. Surgeon William P. C. Barton will 
be president—and Surgeons Thomas Harris, Mordecai 
Morgan, J. Boyd, and Thomas Dillard, members of the 
board. 

The Troy (N. Y.) Whig announces the arrival at that 
place of the canal boat Rocky Mountain, freighted with 
lumber, being the first loaded boat that ever arrived from 
the Susquehanna river by the Chenango Canal. 


Money.—We are unable to note any improvement in 
the monied or commercial world. People buy as little 
as they can, and consume the time in groaning over the 
desolation of the times. 

About ninety thousand tons of coal have already de- 
scended the Schuylkill this season. Pretty well, con- 
sidering the croaking. 

The late rains have greatly refreshed vegetation; the 
country in this vicinity never showed a more splendid 
mantle of green than during the past week. The crops 
are in a good way, and the crops of our citizens are libe- 
rally supplied with strawberries and green peas at to- 
lerably moderate prices. Specie continues to grow 
scarcer. 

The Messrs. Harpers have issued a highly dramatic 
novel, entitled “ Crichton,” by the author of Rookwood, 
William Harrison Ainsworth, decidedly the best histori- 
cal romance of the year. We had selected it from the pile 
of our London books for Waldie’s Select Circulating 
Library, in which it will appear in a week or two. 


The second part of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, by 
_ his son-in-law, a literary executor, Mr. Lockhart, has 

jast appeared from the press of Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
and is every way worthy of the subject, and the judg- 
ment, and taste of its author. Mrs. Butler’s new tragedy, 
“ The Star of Seville,” has been issued in New York by 
Saunders & Otley; in other respects the literary world 
is quiet. . 

_ Postronemznt.—One of our young friends, says the 
Providence Courier, being rallied on the addition of his 
name to the list of matrimonial candidates, and asked 
about the time, &c. replied that the happy day was de- 
ferred until—the banks should resume specie payments ! 
The bank of England suspended for twenty years. 

The hydroxyde of iron is*said to be a certain antidote 
against the poison of white arsenic. Several of the Ger- 
man governinents have ordered the apothecaries to keep 
it ready in their shops. Fourteen cases are mentioned 
in Germany and France in which it has been adminis- 
tered to persons poisoned by arsenic with the most gra- 
tifying success. 

From Canron.—The Canton Register, of February 
21, announces the death, at Singapore, abuut the middle 
of December, of the Rev. Edwin Stevens, American mis- 
sionary to China. News had also been received of the 
death of the Rev. Mr. Stewart, for the last five years 
American missionary at Canton. 

“ Horr.”—It is said that on Satur- 
day, Fowler, the phrenologist, was permitted to examine 
the craniom of a president of one of the Wall street 
banks. ‘The bump of “ specie payment” was just begin- 
ning to develope itself. ’ 

_ Ayoung man about 19 years of age, son of Mr. Oliver, 


tobacconist, Fifth near South, while bathing in the 


Delaware below Almond street, on Saturday, was sud- 
denly seized with the cramp, as was suppvsed, sank and 
was Growned. His body was recovered and carried home 
to his afflicted family on Sunday morning. We learn 
that no less than eleven persons were drowned in the’ 
Schuylkill and Delaware, in the immediate vicinity of 
Philadelphia, daring the month of May. 


Rait-Roap Accipent.—A slip from the Albany Daily 
Advertiser says that late on Saturday night, the train of 
curs coming from Schenectady to Albany ran over a cow, 
and killed her,—one car was broken—Jeremiah Reed, 


the collector, was killed—no passengers injured. 


Inpication or Harp Tisirs.—Discharge of hands. We 
understand that arrangements are being made to suspend, 
for the present, one of the three cotton mills at Cabotville. 
Already about fifiy persons employed therein have been 
dismissed, and in the course of a few days, as the dif- 
ferent branches of the mill are successively stopped, many 
more will follow. The whole number, who in conse-. 
quence of this suspension will be obliged to leave the fac- 
tory and seek other means of support, we are informed, 
will exceed two hundred, and a great portion of them are 
females. . 

Captain Cox, of the schooner Emperor, and others im- 
plicated, have been indicted at Apalachicola, for bringing 
eight African from Cuba. The negroes are now 
in the custody of the United States deputy marshal at 
Apalachicola. : 

Cuaritry— 

“ Friend, 1’m too poor to give,” says prudent Tom, 
“ And charity, you know, begins at home :” 

“ Ay,” quoth the starveling, “ Charity, "tis true, 
Begins at home, and often ends there too!" 

We give an abrid account of a most destructive 
fire at New York, fi the Commercial Advertiser of 
Saturday: 

Desravctive Fire anp Loss or Lire.—About half-past 
one o’cluck this morning, a fire broke out in the public 
store, No. 109 Washington street, which was entirely 
destroyed. The building was a very large one, and con- 
tained a stock of goods valued at $1,500,000, which was 
entirely consumed. We were not able to learn the amount 
of insurance, but have understood that about $100,000, 
of it are borne by the New York offices. While the fire- 
men were actively engaged in subduing the flames, the 
north wall of the building gave way, and buried two per- 
sons beneath the ruins. One of these was killed—a fire- 
man attached to hose company No. 13, named Thomas 
Horton, aged 26, and who had joined the fire department 
bg! on Thursday. The other is an apprentice to John 
S. Gilbert, ship-joiner, named Charles Stuyvesant. He 
is still alive, but in a very precarious state, having seven 
wounds in the head, and one hand severely burned. It 
was rumoured this morning, that another person had 
— beneath the ruins, but we are inclined to think 

t is not the case. The fire is supposed to have been the 
work of an incendiary. 


Graprs.—The trellis uf vines in the park at Fontaine- 
bleau, planted by Louis XV., which is nearly fifteen hun- 
dred yards in length, produces about seven thousand 

” weight of grapes annually. 
From the Baltimore Merchant of Saturday. 

The value of property being as thirty to one greater 
than the amount of the circulating medium, it follows 
that you reduce the value of property in the proportion 
of. thirty to one by reducing the amount of the circu- 
lating medium. e learn that a large part of the real 
estate held in this city is on ground rent. 

By destroying our banks and paper ¢urrency, the value 
of many of these leasehold estates will be so much re- 
duced that the owner will be glad to surrender his lease 
that he may be quit of the rent. Thus if a purchaser has 
built a house which cost him fifteen hundred dollars on 
a lot for which he is to give one hundred dollars of 
ground rent, and he cannot rent his house for more than 
seventy-five dollars, it follows that his improvement is a 
clear loss, and he loses twenty-five dollars per annum 
besides. Now reduce the currency to a specie basis, and 
the case here becomes real. Mr. Howard and Mr. M’Kim, 
who own immense estates in ground rents, will have 
their tenants in their power. They will grow rich, while 
the honest poor man becomes poorer. They can live in 
fine houses, while the poor man who has improved their 
lands will be glad to surrender the land and labour too. 

Contempt or Court.—There was an old practitioner 
of law over the mountains in Virginia, who was a 
sort of “ Sir Oracle” with the magistrates or county 
court. Whatever he told the court was law, the court 
decided was law. He was a “ privileged character.” 
Though the court considered Mr. Jones infallible, some 
of the young atturneys used to venture a smirk new and 
then at his legal dogmas. On one occasion, one of them 
ventured so far as not only to deny thit what Mr. Jones 
said was law, but to express some surprise that he should 
assert it to be so. This was downright “ contempt,” not 
only of the court, but of Mr. Jones. Whereupon Mr. 
Jones so berated and d——d the lawyer, that he called 
upon the court to protect him. 

“ Protect you!” said the court. “ You may think 
yourself well off that the court does not commit you!” 

“Commit me!” exclaimed the young lawyer, “ for 
what !” 

“ Because,” replied the court, “ you put Mr Jones in 
a passion, and made him curse and swear before the 
court.” 

Sreampoat Sunx.—The steamboat Heroine, on her 
passage from Galena, with a cargo of lead, to Alton, 
struck a rock on the Lower Rapids, and sunk in about 
seven feet water. No lives lost. It is expected that 
when the river is at its lowest stage, the boat can be 
raised. 

The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle of the 25th instant says: 
“ We understand that the Commercial Bank of Macon, 
the Bank. of Columbus, and the Insurance Bank of Co- 
luinbus, are resolved to continue speeie payments to the 
uttermost farthing. Each of those banks may be, and 
we believe are, able to take up all their notes. 

The Charlottesville (Va.) Advocate states that Mr. Bur- 
rus Munday, while engaged a short time since in remov- 
ing a heap of stones on the land of John Douglass, ne 
discovered the remains of a wooden box containing gold 
cvin amounting to near $7500. Some doubt is entertain- 
ed of the genuineness of the coin, but Mr. Munday ma- 
nifests no anxiety to have its purity tested, as he keeps 
both the money and the place where he found it as much 
a secret as possible. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Pennsylvania arrived at New York from Liver- 
oe bringing dates to the 24th, and Liverpool to the 
th April The money market is more quiet than by 
last accounts. The U.S. bonds were favourably received 
in Liverpool. Their reception in London not known. 
Much distress prevailed in the manufacturing. districts, 
sueng the interruption of the trade with the United 
tates. 

In the British house of commons on the 19th, a motion 
for an address to the king, praying hin) not to renew the 
order in council authorising British subjects to engage in 
the services of the queen of Spain, was negatived by a 
marly of 36, the vote, being 242 and 278. 

IveRPOoL, May 25, 1837.—The Algonquin, from Phi- 
ladelphia, arrived here yesterday, and brought advices to 
the 4th instant, all of which had been anticipated by 

revious arrivals from New York. The Algonquin 

rings $20,000 to an American house in Liverpool, A 
great quantity of American bills have come by the same 
conveyance. 


The following is from the Liverpool Times ; 

The United States bills brought by the Shakspeare 
the Orpheus on Saturday are principally, if not entirely 
payable at the house of Baring Brothers, in London, 
Considerable quantities of them have been sold to some of 
the principal Liverpool bankers, at the rate of £95 for 
the £100, that is, at their full nominal value, ded 
five per cent. per annum for interest. It is not improba. 
ble, from the very improving state of the money market, 
that they will shortly be sold for 951. 10s. the £100, or 
even £96. They were bought in New York at seven 
per cent. premium, and, adding to that premium five 
cent. for interest, it gives a course of exchange of 
on this country. 

‘FRANCE. 

_ The application of the French min to 
chambers for an appanage for the duke re bo 

has been withdrawn, at request of the duke and hig 

royal father. 

e preparations for the marriage of the duke of Or. 
leans were going on very actively. The chamber of 
deputies had passed by a majority of 258, the act, esta. 
blishing his allowance, 2,000,000 francs per annum, 
1,000,000 for wedding presents, and 300,000 per annum 
for the princess, in case of widowhood. 

The distress of the operatives was still very great in 
France. 

Ministers Retainrp.—Count Mole, president and fo. 
reign minister. Gen. Bernard, minister of war. Admi. 
ral Rosamel, minister of marine. M. Martin du Nord, 
minister of commerce. 

New Ministers.—M. Montalivet, of the interior, vice 
Sure. M. Salvandy, of — instruction, vice Guizot, 
M. Barthe, of justice, vice Persil. M.Lacave Laplange, 
of finance, vice Duchatel. 
. . The packet ship Frangois I., Captain Pell, arrived at 

the port of New York-on Tuesday from Havre. We 
have received by her, says the Courier, Paris and Havre 
papers up to the 23d April. 
he new French ministry have persevered in brin 
before the chambers the donation required for the 
of Orleans on the occasion of his marriage with a prin. 
cess of Mecklenberg Strelitz, and it would appear with 
success. A letter from Lyons says, “ There is no im- 
vement in the situation of the working classes here. 
distress amungst them is very great, but it is borne 
with patience. No troubles are apprehended—and far 
from any animosity existing between the working classes 
and the troops, as has been the case at former periods, 
it is consoling to see the soldier divide his ration with 
the poor workman.” Another letter contradicts a stat 
ment which had before been published, that large o 
had been received at Lyons on the United States, and 
says it is not probable the manufacturers would execute 
any orders from North America before the twenty or 
twenty-five millions owing them by this country have 
been paid. 

All the manufactories of Switzerland and Germany, 
Zurich, Crevelt, and Eberfeldt, are, it is added, in a stale 
of perfect stagnation. 

the telegraph, intelligence had been received at 
Paris that a great commotion was perceptible among the 
workmen in porcelain in the neighbourhood of Limoges. 


MEXICO. 


It is stated in the New Orleans Bee of the 29th ult, 
that all the American vessels with their passengers and 
crews, which had been captured and detained at Mata- 
moras, have been liberated by order of Gen. Bustamente, 
and that the commander of the Mexican fleet was ar. 
rested and imprisoned at Vera Cruz, for having captured 
those vessels. This is a striking proof of the magnani- 
mity of Bustamente’s character, and an omen of return- 
ing amity between the two nations. 

General Santa Anna was still at his plantation near 
Vera Cruz, and consequently the report of his having been 
taken to the city of Mexico is untrue. 


From the New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, May 25. 


We are indebted to Mr. Kidd, of the Merchants’ Ex. 

change, for the following interesting news from Mexico. 
Tampico, May 10. 

Dear sit—The conducta of specie has not been able 
to pass in consequence of the movements of Generals 
Montezuma and Ugarte in San Luis, but the governor 
informs me that he has received an express just arrived, 
from which we learn that General Cortazar entered and 
routed completely the refractory in that city, and re- 
established order there. Montezuma fled to Rio Ferdo, 
and is going to be dispersed, with Ugarte and other 
ringleaders. 

An attempt was made to excite the populace of the 
capital to second the revolution in San Luis, but was 
promptly put duwn by the government, and the ring- 
leaders apprehended, among whom was General Palafox. 
The federal party has no chance now. te is 
putting them down in all directions. 

The division of Cartazar is now on its march to re- 
inforce the division of Bravo, which continues distributed 
in Matamoras, the adjacent towns, and in Leona Vi 
and which amounts altogether to 7,000 men, which Bus- 
tamente, so far from ordering the withdrawal of those 

troops, has caused to be reinforced by a division in re- 

serve, which will be stationed by steps in Zacatecas and 
San Luis. They have heard of the mad intentions (& 
they say) of the Texans to advance and take Matamorss, 
and have prepared accordingly. They have also 800. 
cavalry on the banks of the Rio Bravo, that can be re- 
united in any given point in less than a week. 

At present the movement of those troops will depend 
on the payment of six millions of dollars, contribution of 

‘the priests and friars, and which it is said will be paid 
even by selling their goods and chattels, as ix decreed by 
the Mexican congress. 

The administration of Bustamente is not like that of 
Santa Anna; it is an administration which unites the 
opinions of all the powerful classes in the country. They 
expect soon to renew the war against Texas, and, as 
say, conquer them at once. They are now building at 
Campeachy two brigs and four schooners, said to be of 
solid constructions and bends, The government have 
also ordered a draught of $6,000 on all the departments of 
the nation, formerly called states of the confederation. 
They are also-of opinion that the altercations with the 
United States government will be soon amicably adj 
by negotiations, but they say the affairs of ‘Texas can 
never be settled until mt the whole Mexican race be 
exterminated or until the last Texan shall disappeat 
from that colony. 

Various causes have retarded so long the march of the 
expedition into Texus. One of them being the unex- 
pected return of Santa Anna, who has now fallen for 
ever, but of course the main cause was the want of money- 
At present the movement of the troops will depend on 
the six millions of dollars alluded to above. 

All kinds of business here are very dull, and we are 
waiting for the conducta with a million and a half of 
money, now that San Luis is free from revolutionists, who 
i ony tobbery, and not the constitution, as they pre- 
tended. 

P.S. Gen. F. Toro, brother-in.law of Santa Anna, 
has finally been shipped off from Campeachy to Vera 
Cruz, by order of the government, notwithstanding his 
pretensions of sickness to remain at his country seat. 
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